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HOW TO MAKE GOLF EQUIPMENT OUTLAST THE WAR 





W heveas—American sports play a vital part in the physical 
fitness and morale of civilian America, and, 


Lhe Players Pledge 


W herveas—there is just so much of various types of sports 
equipment available for the duration, 


therefore—| pledge myself to follow the Wilson ‘‘Share 
the Game’’ Plan—to help preserve sports for the good 
of all—to make my present equipment last by using it 
carefully, and—if | buy NEW equipment, to see that my 
old equipment is made available to some other American 


who needs exercise, too. 











To aid America in this vital “Share the Game” Pro- 

gram, Wilson Sporting Goods Co. offers the following 

expert suggestions: 

® Have present golf equipment reconditioned by your Pro- 
fessional, and place in his charge for service. 

® Keep all screws in heads of wood clubs tight. 


® Don’t put clubs away while wet or covered with mud. Wipe 
dry with a towel carried for this purpose. 


® Avoid “dandelion” and “daisy” practice swings. Hidden 
stones or hard ground may damage clubs. 

® Take a penalty shot rather than risk damage to clubs when 

ball is in an unplayable lie. 

Forbid caddies to swing clubs or drop bag. Damage is done 

this way. 

® Don’t be too brave at water holes. Lose a stroke and save a 
valuable ball. Play safe and play more. 

® Take used golf balls to the Pro who cooperates with the 

Wilson Accurated System of Rebuilding. 

Wilson ‘“‘Accurated” Rebuilts have been play-tested by lead- 

ing stars. They’re practically as good as new. 


® Be extra careful of a// sports equipment you now have. Make 
it ast and help give everyone a chance to enjoy healthful exer- 
cise for the duration. 


BUY “‘WILSON”’ QUALITY 
If you need new equipment, specify Wilson quality. It 
not only insures better play but /onger play. Once you get 
new equipment, be extra careful of it. Never was sports 
equipment as precious as now. See your Professional 
or dealer. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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Six of the groups will be for black-and-white 


4; Th, Sccret! 


“7. ROTARIAN’S 
1942 Photo Contest 


4; ndaer ay 


4A. Prizes 





$350 in Cash— 


in Seven Groups 





: Mrs. Gene Ross 


In full color, all classes of subjects are eligible. 


pictures (which includes sepia, blue, or any Judging in this group will be chiefly on the basis 
single-tone and white) and the seventh will be of the possibilities of the picture for use as a 
for full-color transparencies or prints. The six cover of THe Rorarian. There will be two 


black-and-white groups are: 
l. Babies. 
2. Children at play or work. 
3. Adults at work. 
1. Adults at play. 
5. Animals and birds. 
6. Scenery. 


prizes: first prize of S50 and second prize of $30. 


Study the rules below. And remember—every 
entrant receives a year's membership in THE Ro- 
rARIAN’S Camera Club, while first-prize winners 
in each group get life memberships! 


Now—get out your cameras and _ film—and 
start shootin’! Sizes of your pictures make no 











In each of these six groups there will be seven difference. It’s what’s in °em that counts! So 
prizes: a first prize of $20, a second prize of $10, send your pictures in NOW. There’s no limit as 
and five honorable mentions of $3 each. to number—see the rules. 

RULES TO REMEMBER 
HE COMPETITION is limited to of the Rotary Club of which the rela- Magazine for loss or damage to prints 


Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state relationship and the name 


Contest Editor, THe ROTARIAN Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IHlinois 


tive is a member.) or transparencies submitted. 

Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 
In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rorartan Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction 
whenever desired. 


Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than November 1, 


1942. An extension to December 1, 
All possible care will be exercised in 1942, will be allowed to contestants 
handling photos, but no responsibility from outside the United States and 
will be assumed by Tue Roraritan Canada. 








JuLy, 1942 
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Remember Youth in Wartime 


isks J. B. KoLuiner, Rotarian 
Vor.. Kolliner St. Cro Garment Co. 
Stillwater, Minnesota 
Chere is one phase of the Rotary Club 
Check List [June ROTARIAN] that seems 
Oo ie to be out of proportion My 
bby for a number of years has been 
Boys Work, particularly through the 
Loy Scouts, which may have given me a 
biased point of view It would seem, 
vever, that we are fighting for two 
things (1) to win the war, (2) to win 
the peace that follows While we can- 


not let up on our effort to win the war, 
it seems to me that we must also em- 
during the war period, the 


NASIZE 

peace that is to follow Work with 
young people would seem to be as im- 
portant as any other single factor in 


making certain that we win the peace. 
It seems to me that men of Rotary 
hould be emphasizing this program 
through every organized group, whether 
it be Boy Scouts, 4-H Club, “Y,” or any 
other similar group. I am disappointed 
in the fact that your Check List includes 
so few references to Youth Service. It 
is my hope that Rotary International 
will recognize the importance of this 
work, even during the period of the war 
itself, and will constantly increase its 
emphasis upon young people’s work. 


Rotary Check List Helpful 

Finds Rev. JoHN H. LAmy, Rotarian 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 

Van Wert, Ohio 

As Chairman of the Vocational Service 
Committee of the Rotary Club of Van 
Wert, I found the Rotary Club Check 
List in the June Rorarian [a check list 
of National Service activities which can 
be carried on by Rotary Clubs and Ro- 
tarians] certainly suggestive and help- 
ful It gives a Club definite objectives 
in this day when we are all eager to do 


our pal { 


Canadian Hospitality Tops! 

Reports “A ROTARIAN” 

Chicago, Illinois 

While rubber and gasoline rationing 
made it hard for many Rotarians to 
drive to Rotary’s splendid Convention 
at Toronto in June, I was able, through 
pooling, to carry out our original plan 
in curtailed form 

Because of cutting down our Canadian 
tour, I could visit only two of the Clubs 
in Canada. I want to pay tribute to the 
way they greeted and treated us. You 
would have supposed, for example, that 
Nic G. Kinsman [see cut], the efficient 
and genial Secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Toronto, would have been too busy 
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with Convention duties to extend the 
usual courtesies—and no one could have 
blamed him if he were; but, from some 
hidden source, he dragged a little time 
and oceans of charm for the visitor. 
Likewise, in Montreal, Secretary Al- 


Pringle & Boott 








TORONTO'S Kinsman—"efficient and genial.” 


Associated Screen News 


MONTREAL'S Okill—’’went out of his way.” 


fred E. Okill [see cut] went out of his 
way to see that we lacked nothing in 
the way of guidance, advice, and enter- 
tainment. 

My experience with these two “tops” 
in Clubs and Club Secretaries makes me 
regret, more than ever, that we weren’t 
able to visit more Canadian Rotary 
Clubs. 

They must be tops, too! 


‘I'm british—with small “b”’ 
Says A. J. HuTCHINSON, Hon. Rotarian 
Director, J. J. Craig, Ltd. 
Auckland, New Zealand 

{The following letter gives added point to 
two articles in the June RorarRiAN—namely, 
‘The Point Is—,’ by Lord Halifax; and the 
debate-of-the-month, What Is Fair Criticism 
in Wartime?—Ebs. ] 

In these dark days I am proud of be- 
ing an old man; prouder still that I am 
british—that is, internationally british 
—not English with a capital “E,” or 
British with a capital “B,” but Lan- 
cashire british. English—just as you are 
english-speaking americans. The only 
capital thing today is International 





Goodwill, International Det; 
but never again, when we | 
up this mess... will we al] 
position to be brought about 
tolerance—more than that 
goodwill. The will for the ot 
to have as good a share as 
same right as you claim, 
wife, his home, his home 
country with no “caps’’—and 
love for International Peace 
will. 

I am proud to hear and 
British Parliament—the Pa) 
individuals—even if such 
is grouped into parties. 
House’’—‘‘Come, lad, let us 
on the floor of the House” 
debate it in the House’’—and t 
can call each other spades o1 
members—every phrase, eve) 
represented by word and tho 
side they are all good frie: 
over it—but abide by the ope: 
the floor of the House. That 
tion in england today (note 
*e.””) 

Even in these dark days 
secret sessions and all parties a 
far as the war effort is conce 
vet they retain their indivi 
parties and as_ individuals 
Churchill is Prime Minister, | 
floor of the House he is 
Churchill the individual. 

As usual, I have written a 
nothing in particular, more to 
know that I am just “young Hut 
going strong, thinking and doi: 
As usual, the SOS comes in the 
lines. Since it is impossible to 
Club lists here promptly, will y 
give our greetings and this me 
every new Club? 


} 
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Plan for Peace during War 
Pleads JosePH GITINn, Rotaric 
Rabbi, Congregation Bnai Is 
Butte, Montana 

I deeply appreciate the inter: 
fested by Rotary International 
nature of the world of tomorroy 
splendid articles in THE ROTARIAN 
lustrious authors [see “A Wo 
LIVE In” series, starting with 
tember, 1941, issue] and the mag 
statement on “Essentials for an 
ing World Order,” eloquently tes 
the spiritual vision and achievem« 
Rotary. 

It may appear to some that 
cussion of this subject is not pro 
because the war is still raging 
their contention that new horizo 
not be discerned through the fla 
this world-engulfed conflagratio! 
sincerely believe that to have n 
at all, to have no concept of ai 
yond that of winning the war, 
quickest way to lose the peace. W 
learn from the experiences of 
20 years, and not permit the f1 
victory to be snatched from us in 
war period of anarchy and inhun 

To my mind there are certain 
tials that are required for the co! 
tion of civilization and for the ass 
of a permanent world peace. Basi 
belief in the religious princ‘ple o! 
as a child of God, which means 


THE RoraARIA? 























an’s personality is sacred and 
ery man possesses inalienable 
hich come from God and which 
en must recognize and respect. 
sight we are all equal. 
world of tomorrow, 
ssess the right to live 
beings, all minorities 
the rights, freedoms, dignities, 

inalienable to man. ‘Love 
shbor as thyself” must prevail 
paraphrasing it, “We must 
though we were 


all men 
as free 


must be 


do 
the 


hers as 


Pay for His ‘Ride’ 
I. FLETCHER BROWN 
rary Rotarian 
Delaware 
I e been receiving THE ROTARIAN 
because I am an honorary 
of the Rotary Club of Wilming- 
ce I dislike being a “deadhead,” 
se herewith my check for $4.50 
ree-year subscription to your in- 
azine. 


Will 


ington, 


g¢ mag 


Keep ‘Em Bouncing’ 
Slogan of DALE WATSON, 
Retail-Store Proprietor 

ville, Texas 
ans of Shelbyvi'le, Tennessee, 

sed horses and bicycles to get 
t Club meeting [see Old Dobbin’s 
Rotary, May Rotarian] might 
ive gone in their cars as usual if 
had used my substitute for tires 
t] which I developed in view of 
e-rationing program. Seriously, I 
e to use it to get to meetings of 
n Club, for I am a store proprie- 
which is nine miles from 
where I hold Rotary 


Rotarian 
nondr 


to 


Lasara, 
nondville, 
bership. 

I manufactured my experimental sub- 
tute for an automobile tire out of dis- 








carded valve springs. 


Each spring acts 
independently, yet supports other 

ngs in an arrangement that permits 
flexibility. The entire “spring 
eel” cost me about $1.50. 


st 


Likes Opera in English 
Says B. F. AFFLECK, Rotarian 
Cement Manufacturer 
Chicago, Illinois 
William Lyon Phelps in his always de- 
ful page, Billy Phelps Speaking, 
tes what Horatio Parker said about 
ra in English [May Rotarian]. 
'hroughout a long and busy life I have 
n devoted to good music of all kinds 
and may be [Continued on page 58] 


JuLty, 1942 
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Rotary 


Am.) American Pla Eu European Plan 
Meets S) Summer Ww Winter 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


LS 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL ~- Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


Canada General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


HAMILTON, Ont 


Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 





~ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


a ype tp der aga 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent R. I to i ft Vice-I s 
Mer Rates Eu. $2.50 I RM Wed ay 12:30 
ARIZON 

TUCSON _; — HOTEL 2 tside 
rooms. J}. M. Procter _ er } S ner, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15 RM We esday 2:15 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND ’ traf rteries 
Parking handy OO « side r i iN th 
Mgr Rates: Eu. $3 RM i 

SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50 Excellent cuisine 
COLORADO 


ROADMOOR 


“Hig tT =e a. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
in the shadow of Pikes Peak 


American or portage Plan 


Golf, polo, ridin 
fishing, 


Consult YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 








swimming, 
skating in Nie ice Palace 






CONNECTICUT 
DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 120 Clean, Comf: table 
Rooms. F. own, 


Quality Food. Moderate Prices, 
M W 12:15. 


Manager-Owner. R ed., 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 









GUEST ROOMS 


Rota meets 
Wednesdays, 12:30 


WILLARD HOTEL 


%.. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 








FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. Largest. finest, best 
located Air-conditioned. Every room with tub and 
shower bath. Rates from $2.50. Chas. B. Griner, Mgr. 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St Modern 
high class family hotel itering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town W. Earle Spencer Manager. 
GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown sectior A Dinkler Hotel I I Tucker, 
Jr.. Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 ur RM Monday. 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 














ILLINOIS (Continued) 


| HOTEL SHERMAN 
| CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


i} for over twenty-five years 
i] eee 


Luncheon on Tuesday 


LOUISIANA 

NEw CAL EANS—-St CHARLES. Acco 
guests. Directi« Dinkler Hotels Jot 
Pree. & Mg Rate Eu $3.00 Pp 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD—HOTEL KIMBALL 
with friend spitality ‘ \ ent ‘ EX t 
$3.85 single $6.05-86.60 double RM Ff 2:15 








service 


MISSOURI 

LOUIS—HOTEL LENNOX Newest downtowr 22 
floors of le fort \ nditioned tt 2 res 
taurants 1 : Vv t V tor, Mg Rates t $3.0 rT 


ST. LOUIS——HOTEL MAYFAIR 0 ull w ate 
3 resta " Cha H s, M Eu. $3.00 up 


NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC cCiTy HOTEL DENNIS 

De i ‘ Res ted \“ 
Buzby I b I t « ‘ | 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY BARBIZON-PLAZA New 
6th Ave i 58th Ra s " $5 


Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Daily from $3 


Charles W. Schwete! wa 


pain pessetlli at 21st Street 


NEW YORK city prince GEORGE HOTEL, 14 Fast 28th 
St near I Av tolarians tt 
1000 rooms , with bath amen $2.50. 


:HOTEL: 
ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


receive sp« 


George H. Newt oY 










NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms x le hotel 
designed for comfort Direct Dinkler Hotels Ww J 
Black, Mgr. Rates: bu. $2.50 up. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths Restaurants and s € est rooms air- 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs 2:15 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 


y-6. 6 6 &8 © 6° 88 @ 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


a 


Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 





Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mey 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL SUASEOS. rhe ith’s Ff One 
of America’s Best 62 yoms with bat jowntown lo 
cation, air-conditioned RM Tues., 12:15. 
TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Fxcellent ¢ ne In 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. E. Barrett, 
Manager Eu. $2.50 up. 
WISCONSIN 
EAU —— HOTEL SAU CLAIRE I 
ertenie Re ded D Hine 
routes Preside t Mar ager RM Mc ay 2 
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icopress 
SPLICING SLEEVES 


The Nicopress Method of 
splicing helps you do a 
better splicing job, in less 
time, and for less money. 
It is the compl te System 
of splicing communica- 
tion lines, meeting fully 
the essential requirements 
of strength, security and 


ease of installation. 


Working on the poles or 
on the ground, linemen 
Nicopress Will make Nicopress 
splices in double quick 
time with an easy-to-han- 
dle Nicopress Tool. The 
Completed S plices are 
neat, small in diameter, 
tight, have a lasting high 
conductivity and exceed 
the rated breaking 
strength of the wires. 





Order Nicopress from 
your jobber today. 





Completed 
Nicopress 
Splice 





Note ease of making splice 
with Nicopress Tool. 






THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


|| 5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
i i 


Canadian Mfr.—N, Slater Cq, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Export Distributor—international Stand- 

ard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

















LAND-LOCKED Paraguay, one of the 
two American nations without a 
coast, is nevertheless well watered. Of 
it, one writer has 
said, “Every city 
has a river, and 
every house a 
brook.” The Par- 
ana and Paraguay 
rivers can accom- 
modate small ocean 
ships, and river 


Sea- 





Paraguay - Practically Parad iso 


PARAGUAY es una de las 


nes americanas sin costas. \J 


enagua. De él dijo un escrito) 


dad tien: 
cada ca 
vo”. En ] 
rana yj 
pueden 1 


quenos |} 


NN 


a Sf 
TRY 


cruzan el 
Los bari 


pueden 


Y 





steamers navigate 
everywhere. 

The history of 
Paraguay begins 
when Alejo Garcia 
crossed from Brazil 
to Peru through 
Paraguay in 1524, 
but real explora- 
tion was carried out by 
Cabot in 1526 and 1529. 

The natives of Paraguay, the Guar- 
ani, were not especially warlike and 
became Christianized. Today, 
though most of the 1,350,000 inhabitants 
are either wholly or partially white, and 
Spanish, as the official language, is 
taught in all schools, in private con- 
versations, particularly in the country, 
Guarani is widely used. 

Paraguay achieved independence in 
1811, and, under the dictator Francia, 
closed out the world. His successor, 
Carlos Lopez, opened an iron industry, 
built the first telegraph line and rail- 
road on the continent, and generally ad- 
vanced the country. But under his son, 
Francisco Lopez, a bitter war broke out 
against Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
which ended five years later in 1870 
after five-sixths of Paraguay’s popula- 
tion had been slain and no male of 12 
to 90 years remained unwounded. 

The Constitution of 1870 was modelled 
closely on that of the United States and 
has not been greatly changed since. 

Paraguay produces a fine grade of 
cotton, quantities of yerba maté or Para- 
guayan tea, bitter oranges (used in per- 
fume and marmalade), quebracho ex- 
tract (used in tanning), beef, and beef 
extract. The iron deposits and other 
mineral wealth have not been touched 
since 1870, but arrangements are now 
being made to develop them. 

Rotary was born in Paraguay with 
the Rotary Club of Asunci6én in 1927, 
and on June 15, 1942, there were four 
Clubs with about 100 members. 

In the Chaco Wars between Paraguay 
and Bolivia, which were settled by ar- 
bitration in 1935, the Rotary Clubs of 
both nations, through the Clubs of 
neighboring countries, arranged for the 
exchange of mail and comforts for pris- 
oners. 
| To those using or studying Spanish, 

Revista Roraria, the Spanish-language 

edition of THE RoTARIAN, will be inter- 

esting and useful. A year’s subscription 
in the Americas is $1.50. 


Sebastian 


soon 
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cia, en 
cedente 
cruzo su 
con de 
Peru, pe 
dadera exploraci6n la llevé 
bastian Caboto, en 1526 y 1529 
Los aborigenes, de la raza ¢ 
eran muy belicosos y pront 
virtieron al cristianismo y a 
cion. Hoy la mayor parte de sus 


habitantes son blancos y mest 
idioma oficial es el casteilano. S 
también el guarani, especial 
los circulos familiares. 

El Paraguay se independizé 
y el dictador Francia cerré 
tas al mundo. Su sucesor, Car] 
inicié la industria del hierro, « 
la primera linea telegrafica y e! 
ferrocarril del continente y, en 
hizo progresar el pais. Pero 
el gobierno de su hijo Francis 
estall6 una cruenta guerra con 
tina, Brasil y Uruguay, que 
cinco anos después, en 1870, 
cinco sextas partes de la pobla 
Paraguay habian perecido y n 
quedado ni un solo individuo «i 
masculino, entre los 12 y los 90 ; 
edad, sin haber sido herido. 

La Constituci6n de 1870 se 
estrechamente en la de los | 
Unidos, y no ha sufrido grand 
bios de entonces aca. 

Paraguay produce magnifico a 
grandes cantidades de yerba 
té del Paraguay, naranjas agri: 
se emplean en perfumeria y en 
cacion de dulces), extracto de q 
cho (curtiente), carne y extra 
carne. Las minas de hierro 
recursos minerales no se han 
desde 1870, pero se estudia al 
explotacion. 

Rotary naci6o en el Paraguay 
Rotary Club de Asuncion, en 192 
junio de 1942 habia en el pais 
clubes con 100 socios. 

En la guerra del Chaco, entre 
guay y Bolivia, resuelta por ai 
en 1935, los Rotary clubs de 
naciones establecieron, a través 
clubes de paises vecinos, un inter 
de correspondencia y envio de pai 
para prisioneros. 


— 





| Lasele Lossone on Xatin Umerita 


fo, 
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Our Guests Include— 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK, who had with- 
drawn from his active life as a writer 
of poems and plays to a peaceful rest 
in France. Then came war! Routed 
from his rustic retirement, COUNT 
MAETERLINCK and his wife were barely 
able to cross the borders of his adopted 
country to find ref- 


Wide World 


uge in America 

A native of Bel 
gium, MAETERLINCK 
has done most of his 
writing in French 
His works include 
the philosophic fairy 
tale The Blue Bird, 
the philosophic Na 
ture study The Life 





i —_ 


Maeterlinck 


drama poem Pelléas et Mélisande 

Twice in his fourscore years MAETER- 
LINCK has seen his homeland invaded. 
Once he saw it redeemed—his contri 
bution in these pages proves his trust 
is still high that it must rise again. 

STUART CHASE is a New Englander by 
ancestry, a certified public accountant 
by profession, an economist by reputa 
tion. More than half a score of books 
have come from his fluent pen. 

LAWRENCE B. IcELY, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, knows 
whereof he writes. He has long been 
an associate of men who keep fit pro 
fessionally, having been engaged in the 
sporting-goods business for many 
years. 

A. H. HEpBurN, who contributes the 
story about the juvenile traffic court of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is a member of 
the staff of the well-known publishing 
house of Bobbs-Merrill Company at In 
dianapolis. 

In Auckland, New Zealand, J. W. 
Houuis, a member of the Rotary Club, 
served as inspector of police for many 
years. His story of the help which 
Auckland Rotarians have given to less 
fortunate children was written after 
his retirement from active service— 
but not from the Rotary Club, for he 
holds a “Past Service” classification. 
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All Hands—for Fernando! Symbolic of the support Rotarians around the world will give him 
this international handshake centers upon Fernando Carbajal, the Peruvian engineer whom Rotary has chosen as its 
President for 1942-43. . . . The first four Rotarians to congratulate him, upon his election on June 23 at Toronto 
were the man he succeeds, Outgoing President Tom J. Davis, and his three Vice-Presidents. The photo above shows 
these five Rotary personalities—from five lands—in this order: (from left to right) Second Vice-President Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils, of Uruguay; President-Elect Carbajal; President Davis, of the United States; Third Vice-President 
Arthur S. FitzGerald, of Canada; and First Vice-President T. A. Warren, of England (who clippered from Lisbon to 
attend Rotary's 1942 reunion). Elsewhere in these pages is sketched the far-from-prosaic life of this Lima Rotarian, 
who, on July |, became the leader of 210,000 Rotarians in 5,100 Clubs in some 50 inion And packed tightly 
between pages 18 and 33 is the story of the great Convention—Rotary's 33rd annual reunion—which elected him. 
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Our Fourth Ob 


by Fernando Carbajal 


President, Rotary International 


F 30 YEARS we Rotarians 
have hoped and prayed, talked 
and worked, for the blessing of 
understanding, goodwill, and 
peace among the nations. Can 
we continue to do so in these 
davs when most of the 50-odd 
countries in which we have Clubs 
writhe in the agonies of war? 
When homes of Rotarians whom 
we have known and loved are in 
mourning for sons and fathers, 
dare we speak of peace? 

My answer is: we must! 

Because I so deeply 
that, I have cast aside the fears 
and doubts of my own capacity to 
shoulder the high responsibility 
that falls upon the President of 
Rotary International in this fate- 
ful year. Quite humbly and with 
a deep faith in the loyalty of Ro- 
tarians everywhere, I dedicate 
my best to advancing the ideal- 
ism of Rotary that finds its truest 
and ultimate voice in our Fourth 
Object. Together we must draw 
our fellowship of business and 
professional men into a power for 
the reorientation of humanity. 

It starts now and here. It starts 
with a clear realization by all, re- 
gardless of whether or not the 
country in which we live is at 
war, that the pilings of the peace 
to come must be based upon the 
bedrock of ideals. Just a cessa- 
tion of war is not enough. It can- 
not be a peace that denies human 
freedom: it must be a peace that 
progressively seeks to give to all 
human beings their inalienable 
right to live and to develop. 

Let no one, therefore, assert 
that Rotary is pacifistic, seeking 

mere cessation of strife at any 
price. Rather, let it be widely 
and fearlessly known that we 
men of Rotary strive at whatever 
the cost to create a peace that 
shall be durable because it is just 
and honest and of good report. 

Rotary, as I see it, is action. 
\nd the action that Rotary can 
take originates in our own hearts 
when we deliberately expel from 


believe 
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iect Still Stands 


‘Rotary is action’—action which begins when Rotarians 
square their own thoughts and deeds with their ideals. 


our thoughts the greed that seeks 
aggrandizement at the price of 
tears and blood and debasing toil 
of others. It is easy to overlook 
this. Amidst the sound and fury 
of a world-wide conflagration the 
temptation comes to all of us to 
vent our indignation’ through 
words, often noble 
words of formal resolutions that 


pious and 


dissipate our sense of individual 
responsibility. That temptation 
we must resist. 

No matter how trite it may 
sound, I would reiterate that the 
strength of Rotary, the organiza- 
tion, is the strength of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. To build 
a stronger Rotary, therefore, we 
must start with ourselves and 
with our own Clubs. Let each 
new member be carefully se- 
lected, then deeply impressed 
with his obligation to translate 
our Four Objects into action. 

Quality comes first, then quan- 
tity. To increase the number of 
good Rotary Clubs is an objective 
I urge strongly. Especially in 
my own Latin America, I foresee 
great opportunities for Rotary ex- 
tension. The soil is fertile, for 
with vivid memories of the ideal- 
ism of Bolivar, San Martin, and 
a score of our heroes, Latin Amer- 
icans respond with fervor and in- 
telligence to the appeal of Rotary 
when they understand it. 

One of the most potent instru- 
ments we of Latin America have 
for extending a true knowledge 
of Rotary is our Revista Roraria, 
the Spanish edition of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. Just as it is difficult to 
overassess its effectiveness, so it 
is impossible for a Latin-Ameri- 
can Rotarian adequately to state 
our appreciation for the good- 








neighborhood of hun- 
dreds of Rotary Clubs in Canada 
and the United which 
through “Fourth Object Subscrip- 
tions” have put this spokesman 
for Rotary in the hands of thou- 
sands of non-Rotarians in Span- 
ish-speaking countries. This seed 


gesture 


States 


shall bear fruit 

But let no one suppose that, im- 
portant though friendliness with 
the Rotary stamp may be in es- 
tablishing better relations among 
the Americas, Rotary is under- 
going eclipse 
true that in many lands where 
our idealism is suppressed, Clubs 
no longer exist. But throughout 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, in neutral parts of Europe, 
in China, and in other lands, Ro- 
tary’s roots still are strong. To 
our Convention in Toronto came 
heartening word of the deep loy- 
alty that animates overseas Clubs. 


elsewhere. It is 


Gr eapILy. effectively, Rotary 
is carrying on despite bombs and 
carnage. Our Clubs are becoming 
stress-tested foundation stones 
for the rebuilding of society. Such 
is our spirit that, instead of caus- 
ing cracks and_ disintegration, 
tribulation but hardens our sub- 
stance. Firm in our faith, un- 
quenchable in our hopes, we to- 
gether must build the destiny of 
Rotary 

Sacrifice in blood and treasure 
inevitably will be the lot of many 
of us. The strain of sleepless 
nights and business worries will 
assail others. But regardless of 
the tests fate may hold in store, 
we must hold fast to our 
that codperative endeavor will re- 
must 


ideals 


generate our world. We 
press forward! 
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The Badge of Civilization 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Belgian Author and Poet 
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A SCANT 24 years have passed 


since the last great war, and the 
world bows down again before the 
scorching breath of another vast 
conflagration. All wars are evil, 
but this, surely, is the most evil 
war that was ever fought. It is 
a struggle of bombed cities, of 
blockade and counterblockade, 
and therefore it spares the house- 
wife and her child less than it 
spares the very soldier in uniform 
It halts at no atrocity; it reaches 
into every fiber of man’s society 
Within the space of an hour it has 
a potential of destruction greater 
than that of the dreaded Black 
Death of medieval Europe. 

What is wrong with our civiliza- 
tion that it is so cursed with wars, 
each one more horrible than the 
last? Is there some fault at the 
very bottom of its structure? Is 
it fated to destroy itself?—are 
these struggles its death agony? 

Gazing at the bloodshed in 
Europe and remembering that 
other ordeal so short a time ago, 
there would seem to be reason for 
believing that our civilization car- 
ries in its breast a loathsome dis- 
ease destined inevitably to kill it. 
For if we contrast the civilization 
of ancient Athens with that of the 






terrible present, would it not ap- 
pear that modern man has sunk 
far below the standards of his 
distant forebears? Could we face 
the people of that day and tell 
them with conviction our world’s 
way of life is superior to theirs? 

All the evidence seems to be 
against us. Our science has 
created marvels; we have worked 
magic; we span space, we conquer 
disease, we topple mountains. And 
all these great weapons we turn 
against ourselves, tearing down 
what we have wrought. 

But the death warrant of our 
civilization is not sealed. The dis- 
ease of war is not bound to over- 
come it. Let us consider the evi- 
dence a little more closely. 

Apologists hold that war sum- 
mons the noblest in man, that it 
roots out the weak, purges a peo- 


ple of its ills. They maintair 
it is therefore beneficent, a p 
the natural order, and proud: 
all the arts of man. This sp: 
nonsense can be dismissed 
tellectual hara-kiri. War p 
as war cannot be our defei 
our civilization, our reaso) 
believing in its future; war f 
sake of war is murder for the 
of murder. 

But the war of a free p 
consciously and deliberately 
ing aggression is another n 
entirely. Here is our answs 
the gloomy diagnosis of a ci\ 
tion diseased at heart and inf: 
to that of the past. 

Societies of the past, not 
that of Greece, resisted aggre: 
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and fought for freedom, it is tri 
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But were the cities of ancient 


Greece bombed _ indiscriminat: 


night and day, day and nig 


Their citizens were not “wea! 
mn 


ened,” “corrupted” by modé 


civilization. Were they ever cal/: 


upon to endure years—endure 


hour!—of flame and steel from | 
skies in company with a daily die 


restricted by the ravages o! 
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submarine blockade? Would the) 


have subjected themselves w 
ingly to these horrors to defé 


their society and their freedom 
Would they not rather have ce 


clared after the barest taste 


modern total war that slavery wu! 
der a foreign power was pret: 


able to it? 
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Vell, it may be said, if it had 
been necessary for them to endure 
ey would have endured; it is 
fair to doubt their courage, be- 
se our modern weapons were 
1own to them. But let us have 
a look at the heroes of Homer, the 
est hearts of their time! 

came to the conclusion long 
ago that these models of antiquity, 
these first masters of bravery, are 
really so very brave. Read 
their records. They havea whole- 
dread of being hit o1 
nded. Their mighty conflicts 
are declamatory and highly dec- 
rative, but not so very bloody! 
They inflict more noise than pain 
upon their adversaries. They de- 
liver a vastly greater number of 
words than blows. Death is an 
event that throws their ranks into 
disorder and often puts an abrupt 
stop to the whole combat. 

And I ask myself: Whose hero- 
ism is the nobler, whose courage 
the more indomitable—the Gre- 
cian hero in his shining armor o1 
the grimy ill-nourished housewife 
of the London slums? 

Is there any doubt about the 









Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 






























answer? He faced a known foe, 
known weapons, known danger 
She faces the unseen and un- 
known, and she has no armor 
against it 

Our civilization, then, has pro- 
duced this war. But it has also 
produced the people who are fight- 
ing that war. I mean not only the 
airmen, soldiers, and sailors; be- 
yond all these, I mean the humble 
anonymous millions of the 
bombed cities. When else in his- 
tory was there such strength? 
When else was a living faith in 
freedom and the willingness 
to sacrifice for it shared so 
equally by a whole people? 





If we take pride in them, then 
we must take pride in the civili 
zation that produced 
gave the very least of them the 
concept of democracy. For the 
ability of these millions to resist 
and endure springs solely from 
the daily life they have led in the 
civilization of our time 

I think we need not fear for its 
future. It carries within itself not 
disease but health, and it will go 
on. It will more than go on; it 
will advance and cleanse itself of 
the dross. It cannot very well do 
anything else, resting as it does 
on hearts and minds and shoul- 
ders such as those of its people 

They are the badge our civiliza 
tion may proudly wear 


them and 
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Probably the best way to get at 
this is to imagine a typical Ameri- 
can business man who wants to 
know what’s going to happen to 
him and his business when the 
He puts me on the 
witness stand and fires away: 


< 
» 
s 


war is over. 


Business MAN—Mr. Chase, | 
don’t mind telling you I’m a little 
worried about the future. 

CHASE—I can see that. 

B. M.—How? 

(—You must be worried or you 
wouldn’t be asking questions 
There are millions of others like 
you. One thing the United States 
deeply needs is some feeling of 
security and optimism about 
what’s going to happen to it after 
the war ends. We'd all work bet- 
ter, and fight better, if we had it. 

B.M.—I1 think it would help 
win the war. 

C—Definitely. Up to now, most 
of the glittering goals have been 
held out by the Axis countries 
We know it’s hokum, but they talk 
of a “co-prosperity sphere” in Asia 
and a “new order” in Europe. It’s 
time for the democracies to speak 
up. We must—and can—offer 
something that’s real and better. 
We've got to do a little raising of 
hope among our people. 

B. M.—But so many people say 
there’s going to be a terrible de- 
pression after the war is over. 

C—Why should there be? 

B. M.—Well, think of all those 
war costs. Billions shot away in 
powder and smoke. National debt 
up to the sky. How will we ever 
pay for it all? Why, we'll have a 
depression that will hang on for 
decades. 

C—Easy there, my friend. You 
are being scared by paper. What’s 
worrying you is a system of book- 
keeping. 


10 


B. M.—Aren’t those debts real? 

C—Of course they are. But 
there’s something else even more 
real. The rivers, forests, and 
farms of America. The mines. 
factories, and schools. The steel 
mills, the chemical works, the 
shipyards. The science, the tech- 
nical knowledge, the machinery 
and manpower. Think what we 
can do if we ever get going with 
all our power to produce. 

B.M.—But just having mines 
and farms and machines and man- 
power won’t pay off debts. 

C—It will if you use those 
things. 

B. M.—How can you run a store, 
or plant a farm, or operate a fac- 
tory if you are so heavily loaded 
with debt you don’t dare open 
your doors for business? The 
whole country will be that way. 

C—There you go again, letting 
figures on paper—I mean a finan- 
cial system—stand between peo- 
ple, on the one hand, and the 
things they need, on the other. 

B.M.—All right, then—you 
talk. So you have people, you 
have needs, and you have goods 
and services. How do you get 
them together? 

C—That’s just what the war is 
about. 

B. M.—Are you speaking in rid- 
dles? I’m serious. 

C—So am I. I tell you that’s 
what the war is about. I say it’s 
a world revolution. Remember 
that even the Nazis got their first 
followers by promising salvation 
and security to the little man. 
That was a cruel delusion, and 
they gave him blood, battle, and 
exploitation instead.. But the goa! 
remains valid, and it’s one thing 
the democracies are fighting to 
achieve. The little man, the com- 
mon man, the everyday citizen all 
over the world—and that means 
you and me—wants some sense of 
security. He wants confidence in 
the future. And this time he is 
going to get it. 

B. M.—How? 

C—You pack a large order in 
one short word—but I’ll tell you 
how. The everyday citizen is go- 
ing to get the things he wants— 














food in his stomach, clothes 
back, a job, a house for his 

ily, schools for his children, 
protection against sicknes 
employment, and old age 
cause he will make his eco) 
system give them to him. 

B.M.—Does that mean 
ism, or communism, or fascis 
something of the kind? | 
whole system going to be t 
inside out? 

C—Not at all. Throw 
your fancy labels. They 
mean much anyway. Get ba 
people and the things they 
You want your economic s) 
to produce those things. | 
around you right now. It is pr 
ducing. New jobs opening 
every day. Unemployment d 
ping all the time. Factories | 
ning full blast. It’s your 
system. It’s what you call de: 
racy and _  capitalism—and 
working! People aren’t worrying 
about the national debt. 

B. M.—Yes, but this is wartim« 

C—Then why can’t we do it in 
peacetime? That’s the question 
the little man is asking all ov 
the world. That’s the questio: 
we are going to have to answe 
this country—and no talk about 
the national debt or the sacred 
financial system will do. 

B. M.—Okeh. I get your point. 
Our job is to get full production 
and full employment in peace- 
time. I like the idea. But remem- 
ber this: Our economic system 
has been here a long while. Most 
of us have a stake in it—especially 
if we own a business of some kind 
We don’t want to see it over- 
turned, or thrown out overnight. 

C—It won’t be—if we show 
some ability to adapt ourselves to 
the needs of the times. Nobody 
but a “lunatic fringe’ on the 
fascist right and communist left 
wants to scrap our system com- 
pletely. We all want some free- 
dom of action, considerable free 
enterprise, the right to take a joD 
or quit a job, if we feel like it— 
or to start a business of our own. 

B.M.—Do you think we can 
hang onto those things? 
C—Certainly. Democratic 
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ies have the best chance of 
doing this. 

BR. .—What about government 

interference? 


(I object to your wording. 
Government supervision and con- 
trol is one thing you may just as 
vell make up your mind to ac- 
cept. The trend ran that way 


long before this war started, the 
war itself forced it a lot further, 
ind after the war there will be 
more of the same. 

B. M.—No matter what party ‘ts 
in power? 

(—Yes. Any Administration 
we may elect will find it political- 
ly impossible to drop government 
controls. 

B. M—What’s the great value 
of them in peacetime? 

(—Government control at key 
points is the one workable means 
we have of making certain that 
our factories and farms are oper- 
iting, our people employed.  [f 
we didn’t know it before, the great 
depression of the 1930s showed 
us for all time the folly of trying 
to let things run themselves. 

B. M.—Won’t businessmen ob- 


ject to government controls? 
C(—The farsighted ones- won't. 
If we can use government to set 
goals for, stimulate, and help fi- 
nance private enterprise; and bol- 
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After the war: what? Can and will men learn to live to- 
gether—one respecting the rights of the other? Is some new 
economic ism to spread over the globe? . . . Such questions 
were aired with courage and insight at Rotary International's 
great Convention at Toronto. Footnoting those discussions, 
Economist Stuart Chase offers this word of special encourage- 
ment for small businessmen in the United States....His latest 
book is the much-commented upon "The Road We Are 
Traveling: 1914-1942," published by The Twentieth Century 
Fund, an endowed institute for scientific research in current 
economic problems. He summarizes many of his conclusions 
in the accompanying imaginary interview—presented as 
No. II in this magazine's "A World to LIVE In" series. . . . 
Next month Henry Ford, often described as ''the world's No. 
| individualist," will give reasons for "My Faith in the Future." 


ster it with a system of public 
works to take up the slack in em- 
ployment when necessary—that’s 
the best possible insurance a busi- 
nessman could ask. 


B.M.—What do you mean by 
“government control at key 
points”? What kind of public 


works are you talking about? 
C—I mean we shall have to look 
to government as a central plan- 
ning agency. It will be much like 
carrying over many of the func- 
tions of the War Production Board 
into peacetime, working out na- 
tional specifications for and regu 
lating production of 
goods and services all of us need 
Government probably will have to 
exercise even more control than 
now over the financial system. 
Probably it will make low-inter- 
est or no-interest loans available 
for needed private, and 
semipublic projects and develop- 
ments whose high risk and low 
return make them unattractive to 
investors. Remember, a lot of 
pioneering will be needed when 
this war is over. In addition and 
in reserve, we _ shall probably 
carry along an extensive system 
of public works in housing, con- 
servation, developmen‘. 
and transportation to be expanded 
This 


peacetime 


public, 


power 


or contracted as needed. 






will act as a kind of balance wheel 


to keep our economy running 
smoothly. 

B. M.—What does all this add 
up to? What would you call this 


post-war economic system? 
C—I 


labels 


warned once about 
But if 


word, I'd say it will be a 


you 


you must have a 
“mixed” 
Something on the order 
of Sweden. Private 


will continue to be 


economy 
enterprise 
the core and 
largest part of the system, but if 
will share the field with public 
works and some government con- 
trol 

B. M.—A\l right, now, I’m about 
ready to bring up my real ques- 
tion that I started out to ask. 

C—You the future 
of you and your business? 

B. M.—Yes. 

C—lIt’s just as well you held otf 
until we some of the 
general background. Your busi- 
all, is linked up with 
the fate and future of all business 


mean about 


discussed 


ness, after 


B. M.—And what’s the outlook 
for me? 

C—On the whole, I'd say it ts 
swell. 

B. M.—Whew! 

C—That shouldn't surprise you 


Remember, we've got 
One lucky 
thing for you is that you are small 


too much. 
a great country here. 











‘Something for Us to Think About’ 


Halladay in Providence Journal 
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ly to come under strict govern- 
mental regulation than if you 
were a huge business, or in some 
basic or semipublic industry. [’m 
not saying that some small busi- 
nesses, during the war, may not 
be knocked out and stay out. I’m 
saying the general outlook is 
good 

B. M.—Why are you so optimis- 








hter 
M 


business. You are much less like- 


will take a lot of money, man, and 
I want to know where it’s coming 
from. 

C—I’ve got the answer to that 
one. But first, let’s go back a bit. 
Remember the big depression of 
the ’30s? 

B.M.—Do I? Thad to bring my 
business through it. 

C—Then you know that year 
after year we had anywhere from 
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“MR. NELSON, a delegation of small business men is here to see you.” 


tic about us smaller fellows in 
business? 

C—Because there are a lot of 
you businessmen and there are a 
lot of us citizens—and we need 
each other. If all our people have 
jobs in peacetime, one thing al- 
most certain to happen is an ex- 
pansion of the consumer indus- 
tries. That means more oppor- 
tunity for small- and medium- 
sized business, for the professions 
and service trades. It means, 
also, an enlarged place for codép- 
erative and collective enterprises. 
I don’t want to beat a star-span- 
gled drum, but I tell you there is 
a great future ahead of us—if only 
we have the courage to build it. 

B.M.—For a second I almost 
believed you, Mr. Chase. This is 
a great country we live in, and I 
like to hear you talk about it. But 
I still want to know what’s the 
pay-off. Who is going to pay all 
these war debts? Who will stand 
the cost of a peacetime program 
of public works big enough to ab- 
sorb all the unemployed? That 
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10 to 15 million unemployed. Do 
you know what that meant? 

B. M.—No. 

C—Well, look—one conserva- 
tive estimate is that during those 
depression years we lost 100 mil- 
lion man-years of labor through 
unemployment. You will find the 
figures in my recent report to The 
Twentieth Century Fund.* We 
had the materials, we had the fac- 
tories, but something was wrong 
with the financial system, and 
men and machines stood idle. 
Just stood there—while business 
went on the skids, and millions of 
people cried out for the things 
those idle men and idle machines 
could have given them. 

B. M.—A terrible waste! 

C—Greater than you know. 
The National Resources Planning 
Board estimates that in those 
years we lost 200 billion dollars’ 
worth of potential goods and serv- 





*The Road We Are Traveling: 1914- 
1942. 112 pages, $1, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. First in a series of six 
exploratory reports under the general 
title “When the War Ends.” - 





ices. That’s much more 
enough to pay off our ni: 
debt—even in these war y¢ 

B. M.—We mustn't let tha: 
pen again. 

C—We won't. As I say, that’s 
one big thing this war is ut 
That’s why I say we can build 
richer future for our citizens ‘hap 
we have ever dreamed of. Anq 
now do you begin to see w] 
think the money’s coming fr 

B. M.—I believe I do. 

C—It’s coming out of that 10) 
million man-years of work 
won't be wasted; out of that 209 
billion dollars of production \ 
was never produced. It will : 
from the same place that 
bombers, tanks, and _ battleshi 
are now coming from—out of 
full employment of the peop): 

B. M.—And you say keep 
eye on men and materials; on ¢! 
things men need and the mean 
they have of supplying the: 
and don’t let the money goblin 
get you. You say if we get 
full employment and full produ 
tion, our system as a whole wil! 
be productive enough to take care 
of monetary problems, toug! 
though they may be. 

C—Right. If we do that, | 
future, the future of your bu 
ness and of our way of life will be 
safe when this war ends. We’! 
conquer not only our externa! 
enemies, but our chief interna 
weakness as well. Make no mis- 
take, unemployment is the cancer 
at the heart of modern society 
We've got to cut it out and sub- 
stitute full employment instead. 

B. M.—That’s a real challenge— 
on that I’m sure we agree. 

C—It’s a challenge every coun- 
try in the world must face. And 
I believe the United States has 
everything it takes to meet thal 
challenge, except possibly recog- 
nizing that there is one! It has 
the resources, the manpower, the 
science, and the technical skills to 
give the people all they demand, 
without surrendering the ballot 
or the Bill of Rights. I face the 
future with confidence. As I see 
it, we have high goals before us 
which technology, if not folklore, 
can guarantee. We have trends to 
follow which do not cut us off too 
suddenly from what has gone be 
fore. Everything which will be in 
the post-war adjustment is here in 
embryo now. 
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pon Your Toes Now, Gentlemen! 


A call to the businessman to double the watch on his 


dy Lawrence B. Icely 


Rotarian, Chicago, Illinois 


AR, for all its evil, is a stern 
and thorough teacher. Overnight 
it has taught millions of us a new 
respect for the sugar bowl; it has 
opened our eyes to the gasoline 
sauce; it has impressed upon us 
1e transient beauty of the rubber 
tomobile tire. 

u and I have done a lot of 
eood-natured jesting about all 
this, especially about tire ration- 
ine. But amid all our talk we 
have overlooked one kind of tire 
which the war effort should and 
may vet take away from every 
man who has one. I refer to that 
“tire” of blubber which surrounds 
the midriff of many a businessman. 

I am talking about physical fit- 
ness, and I am in dead earnest. 
The attack on Pearl Harbor was 
not the first blow dealt my coun- 
try. The first one came two 
months earlier when Brigadier- 
General Lewis B. Hershey, head 
of the Selective Service System, 
announced that of the first 2 mil- 
lion young men who walked up to 
selective-service and Army board 
doctors, 900,000 walked away re- 
jected . . . physically deficient. 
Forty-five percent unfit for mili- 
tary service because of disease or 
defect! 

You and I shook our heads over 
this at Rotary luncheons. It 
helped some to learn that super- 
high Army standards—higher, in- 
deed, than those of 1917-18—ac- 
counted for many a rejection. It 
was also comforting to learn that 
thousands of these lads could eas- 
ily be, and are being, recondi- 
tioned. But on the whole we 
agreed with General Hershey that 
this was “a condition of which we 
should nationally be thoroughly 
ashamed.” 

But did we get the point? Did 
we who are the dads and uncles of 
today’s fighting men make the 
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physical fitness. 


connection between that shocking 
revelation and ourselves? Not at 
once. For years we had been tak- 
ing false assurance from the sink- 
ing death rate and lengthening 
life span—failing to see that what 
counts is not how long you live, 
but how well. Now we're begin- 
ning to see that our own health 
record must be even poorer. 

What about it? Plenty! We 
businessmen face a showdown. 
This war is putting our produc- 
tive and inventive abilities to the 
ultimate test. Harshly, inescap- 
ably, it is going to do the same to 
our physical abilities. 

This matter of phvsical fitness 
is no mere piece of rhetorical pa- 
triotism. It’s a starkly realistic 
business. United States Surgeon 
General Dr. Thomas Parran. esti- 
mated some months ago that a 10 
percent cut in the total time lost 
annually from illness in American 
industry would save enough man- 
hours to build five battleships o1 
16,407 combat tanks. 

For 20 years, with few lapses, 
I have spent an hour and a half 
a week at Rotary meetings. Now, 
to my consternation, it strikes me 
that had I applied some of the 
principles I have learned there to 
my physical conditioning and de- 
voted as little as ten minutes each 
day of the week to exercise, I’d be 
“in the pink.” The thought is es- 
pecially disturbing to me because 
I’m in the sporting-goods _busi- 
ness. I live among athletes. But 
bald-headed barbers sell gallons 
of hair tonic by telling their cus- 
tomers what they themselves dis- 
covered too late. Before it’s too 
late, may I pass along to you what 
a man in the business of making 
others physically fit has learned 
from close association with hun- 
dreds of superior athletes? 

That precious thing an athlete 


An efficient war effort demands it. 


calls “tone.” How does he keep 
it 
sport, of course But here are 


other constituents: he watches his 


» 


By constant practice at his 


diet, knows how to relax, watches 
his posture, breathes right, and 
has poise to spare. We older men 
usually eat just as a habit. We 
smoke, read, figure on the table 
cloth, discuss business deals, 
drink, and worry about getting 
back to the office, when we eat 
When the athlete eats, he eats 
Think that over. 

We in business also fall into the 
habit of thinking that unless we 
are constantly under pressure, we 
are unfaithful to our jobs. That’s 
Watch Joe Louis be 
tween rounds to see the magic of a 
natural gift for wise relaxation 
George Gipp used to drive Knute 
Rockne frantic. With a critical 
situation developing, the brilliant 
Gipp often seemed fast 
But when the crisis arrived, there 
was Gipp—out ahead of it, and in 
calm control. 


= Breathing? Bothare 


important, but poise, under pres- 
sure, there’s the quality the busi- 


nonsense. 


a leep 


nessman can best take over whole 
The youngster standing on a gale- 
swept field to receive a punt while 
11 huskies gallop down upon him 
he has it. He has conditioned 
himself against distractions. 

That, most certainly, is the job 
of the businessman if he’s to 
ward off “civilian shell shock.” 
The last ten years of strain have 
taken their toll, and now with a 
more serious crisis on us we are 
compelled by elemental wisdom to 
appraise our individual fitness 
and with a doctor’s help. If we 
don’t, we'll have a_ horrifying 
number of casualties who neve! 
heard a gun fired. Don't let that 
happen to you. 
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To de ver the goods, or not to: that 


is a lively question among retail mer- 


chant thie world ove Rubber and 

, , in) 
gasoline must be conserved You will 
recall that Clayton S Vovyer, who au 


thored | Am a Canadian Grocer in 
he wouldn't 


the May issue, wondered if 
have to stop deliveries altogether “or 
go ba to the hay-burning old gray 
mare 

Thre eriousness of the problem in 
the l ted State ( scored by an 





order from the Office of Defense Trans- 


portation which after May 15 stopped 
per deliveries and “call backs 
l 

made in a second attempt to deliver 


/ } J 
shipments on the same de jf,and cut de- 


? 
livery-truck mil 


eage to not more than 
»? correspond ng months in 
1941 Plans for coo pe rat e de livery 
steris, t ruled, not only must con- 


of the United 
submitted to 


forn to antitrust laws ¢ 
States, but also must dé 
ODT fo fs informatio? 
What about codnperative deliveries— 
ESPet ally for competitors? THE Ro- 
rARIAN has queried a number of Ro- 
tarian retailers in Canada and _ the 
United States. From their generous 
answers, these re sponses have been Se- 
lecte d 


that deve lope d. 


to give all sides of the picture 


Joint Delivery Works 


Finds Percival B. Scurrah 


Managing Director, Scurrah’s Ltd. 
(Women’s Wear) 
Victoria British Columbia, Canada 


ToceTuer with about 20 other 
companies—the number’ varies 
from time to time—we use a pri- 
vately owned group delivery sys- 
tem. It works out perfectly, and 
we have no complaint ourselves, 
nor have we had complaints from 
our customers, despite the fact 
that we have had to curtail the 
service. 

At present we make only one 
delivery a day, with no parcels of 
less than $1 value except meat 
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and vegetables. We have elim- 
inated approvals and C.O.D. pack- 
ages, and make no “pickups” of 
“returns” after six days. Our 
customers are wonderfully coép- 
erative. 

Looking into the future, I can 
see no reason for resuming unre- 
stricted deliveries. We _ have 
learned they are unnecessary. 
So has the public. After all, they 
pay for it! 


Not for Normal Times 


Foresees A. R. Howe 


Manager, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
(General Merchandise) 
Muscatine. Iowa 


W.. MAKE only one delivery in 


the city now, and in the country 
only when we have a full load for 
the trip. Our customers have ac- 
cepted this with perfect good na- 
ture. 

I don’t think codperative deliv- 
eries will work in normal times, 
even if they do in the emergency, 
because the loads will be so large 
that deliveries cannot be made on 
time. 


Coop Here to Stay 
Thinks J. E. Connolly 


Owner, R. E. Connolly & Son 
(Department Store) 
Clifton Springs. New York 


For MANY YEARS we had our 
own delivery service and it was 
quite satisfactory. But lately we 
combined with two grocery firms 
in a truly codperative system. In 
this way we cut down total deliv- 
eries—for the three of us, that is 
—and still gave two trips in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, 
with two afternoon deliveries on 
Saturday. 

We are still giving the same 
service as always, except that on 
Saturdays we give only one de- 
livery in the afternoon. However, 
at any time necessary we expect 
to cut to one daily delivery. 

I think that the codperative 
system works out well and that 
customers are less exacting as to 





time of delivery than we \ 
think. Even before the 
curtailment we found the « 
ative system less troubl 
when we operated our own 
sive one. 


Will Cut Duplication 
View of Gus Staadecker 


Manager, Geo. J. Wolf ( 
(Department Stor 
Aberdeen, Washington 


Ww: HAVE always operat: 


own delivery system. Of co 
we have reduced deliveries t 
each day—and our trade has 
no complaint about it. 

I am not familiar with co 
ative delivery, but, looking a 
I believe it is coming and 
be a good thing, too, for it 
eliminate duplication. | 
think it will work so well 
after the emergency all of u 
want to keep it. 


Own Service Best 
Thinks T. H. Williams 


Owner, T. H. Williams & ( 
(Department Store 
Austin Texas 


Tuoves we have curtailed 
delivery service drastically, | 
believe a private system is 
better. We have always tried 
keep our delivery service the bes! 


Illustrations by 
John Norment 
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OLD DOBBIN! Is he eying a comeback’ 
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in the city, and I am sure it has 
ht us an increase in business. 


pre 
fs save materials, especially 
rubber, we have asked our cus- 
tomers to wait longer for deliv- 
™ cries, and they have been ex- 
} tremely patient. Many small par- 
eels are now carried home. 
Should further curtailing be 
ecessary, well and good. Dur- 
¢ wartime there are no argu- 


nts against anything that will 
save vital materials. 


(cooperative Way Better 
Discovers M. A. Charon 


Asst. Mgr., Tuerke Mercantile Co. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


0... DELIVERY service is now 
yperated by a young man who 
also delivers for at least one other 
ncncompeting line. To conserve 
equipment, tires, and fuel, we 
now deliver only in the morning. 
We find our customers have 
very little complaint, possibly be- 
use salespersons make it clear 
ist when the next delivery is 
scheduled. We formerly had two 
leliveries each day. 
After this emergency is over it 
s probable that we will get along 
the same way. We are well con- 
tent with the codperative system. 
costs and our customers 
find that fewer deliveries mean 
less irritation for them. We 
should iearn things from this ex- 
periment and probably will dis- 
pense with some unnecessary 
frills” in services. 


less 


Make Goodwill—Or Ill 
Reports Roland Chagnon 


Comptroller and Superintendent 
Le Syndicat de Quebec, Ltd. (Dry Goods) 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada 


W.. STILL operate our own de- 
livery system, but we have cut 
irom three deliveries daily to one 
nly. Purehases are delivered 
the following day. 

We have considered and are 
considering arguments both for 
ind against the codperative de- 
livery system. For it can be said 
that it uses less equipment and 
is certainly the cheaper system. 
Against it can be argued that it 
is slower, since parcels must be 
re-sorted at transfer points. We 
would come to it right away if we 


' could get our competitors in this 
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town to agree to the group idea. 

The argument of prestige a pri- 
vate system gives has two sides— 
it works both ways. A driver can 
build illwill by carelessness, dis- 
courtesy, errors of driving, and 
the like. Sometimes these 
unintentional slips, but they are 
blamed not on him, but on the 


are 


Before this is over we may be 
glad to go to codperative deliver- 
ies, but as soon as the emergency 
think the 
be resumed, fo 


is past, I individual 
method will 


reasons I have given, and also be- 


the 


cause with a joint delivery system 


you cannot control deliveries as 


you wish. 
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company whose name is on the 
delivery truck. 

Unfortunately, I do not think 
the present economies in delivery 
are here to stay, for in normal 
times competition will again make 
use of added services to get cus- 
tomers. Now customers are get- 
ting simplified service 
and merchants are swiftly coming 
to appreciate the economies, both 
fiscal and in troubles. But I don't 
believe that the customers will 
so readily accept it when the-ne- 
cessities of war do not oblige them 
to do so. 


used to 


Good Deliveries Poy 


Believes Ira W. Pyron 


General Merchandise Manage 
D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


A GOOD delivery department can 
give a retail establishment indi- 
viduality, prestige, and goodwill. 
Therefore, we have our own and 
continue to have it now, although 
we have sharply curtailed deliv- 
eries. 

The reaction of our customers 
to the curtailed service has been 
so favor: ble as really to surprise 
me. Almost everyone seems to 
understand the necessity of the re- 
duced service and complaints are 
so few they are negligible. 


WE DELIVER FOR: 


EXCEL GROCERY 
NEATSY DRY CLEANER 
E-Z DRUG STORE 
DOGGY PET SHOP 
J.0. DOAK MFG.CO. 
A&R WAREHOUSE 

GENERAL SUPPLY CO. 








Competitors Cooperate 


Reports George |. Dawson 


Comptroller, McCurdy’s 
(Department Store) 
Rochester, New York 


0. DELIVERIES are made by 
a privately owned group delivery 
service which handles the pack- 
ages of three department stores as 
well 
We have reduced deliveries from 
twice a day to once a day without 
noticeable complaint; 
have dropped by about 20 percent. 

In this system there is the un- 
doubted operation, 
and for that reason it may 
continue after the emergency is 
past. But because of the 
sonal quality of delivery—not be- 
ing tied up with the store selling 
the merchandise—it 
some of the prestige and adver- 
tising value of a private delivery. 


as numerous smaller stores. 
deliveries 


economy of 
well 


im per- 


does’ lose 


Might Work Well 
Opines Mark J. Ettinger 


General Manager and Treasurer 
The Newman Mercantile Co 
Joplin, Missouri 


t CANNOT report on a coépera- 
tive delivery system, never hav- 
ing tried it, but I cannot see why 
such a system would not work 
well. From [Continued on page 56] 
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HE CLASS in Small Business 
Alertness is ready. Yes, move 
right up to the front rows, gen- 
somebody set the water 
aspirin 


tlemen 
pitcher right near that 
bottle, and we'll commence 

The subject today is salesmen 
I'll borrow my text from Prof 
Windystraw down the hall: Root, 
hog, or you won't have any bacon 
to carry home! Tll swipe my 
method from Doc Thickspex over 
in the medical school and put two 
guinea pigs on the table. They are 
Lyon Metal Inc., of 
Aurora, Illinois, Club 
Aluminum Company, of Aurora’s 
suburb, Chicago. 

I.von was doing a tidy business 
before Pearl Harbor, making steel 
lockers, shelving, and a lot of 
other sheet-metal stuff. In 1940, 
sales were more than 6 million 
dollars and in the first six months 
of 1941 they zoomed until it looked 
as though they would break all 
records. But the 46-year-old pres- 
ident, Rotarian Earl D. Power, and 
Vice-President H. B. Spackman 
were as uneasy as pinto ponies 
sniffing a prairie fire. Early in 
1941 they didn’t need to consult a 
gypsy fortune teller to know that 


Products, 
and the 








‘| was talking to the leading lumber 
dealer here yesterday, he not know- 
ing me from a hole in the ground. 
| quizzed him on business and his 
problems. He had no notion | was 
scouting for news and story ideas. | 
wore dirty overalls and talked with 
an Arkansas whine. Just a litile 
scheme of mine to get the low-down. 


"This gentieman deplored his fate 
and the like, but finally said he was 
hoping for light from a series of 
articles in "The Rotarian" about little 
businessmen and how they're finding 
new lines. | thought that was nice. 
| said mebbe I'd read ‘em when | 
wasn't busy trappin’ gophers. 
That's my present job, by the way. 
I'm an expert gopher trapper.” 


* * * 


Do you, Mr. Reader, know any in- 
stances of small businessmen on the 
alert? If so, please send the informa- 
tion to Mr. Pitkin, care of ‘The Ro- 
tarian'’ Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois —Eds. 
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with the emphasis Washington 
was putting on defense, a dark 
man was to enter the life of a com- 
pany making steel equipment— 
and its 200 salesmen. 

So Lyon studied itself, and 
Messrs. Power, Spackman, et al., 
decided the time had come to stop 
the old ball game and play a new 
one. The new one was getting or- 
ders, both prime contracts and 
subcontracts, for defense ma- 
terials Lyon could make. 

This was a blow to the sales- 
men. Everything was running 
smoothly, wasn’t it? They were 
getting plenty of orders, weren't 
they, huh? 

But the Lyon management said, 
in effect, “Forget all that. Mil- 
lions and billions are being spent 
for war stuff. That’s where the 
business is. Uncle Sam _ needs 
tanks and airplanes and _ such. 
He’s in a hurry, too. Let’s help!” 

Lyon went to work. It got out 
a booklet telling what it could do. 
The title was Craftsmen in Na- 
tional Defense—now changed to 
Craftsmen in War _ Production. 
This booklet was featured in na- 
tional advertising asking for de- 
fense-war work. toutine sources 
of contracts in Washington and 
other key cities were covered, of 
course, but salesmen were told 
also to scurry around the country 
to see what they could turn up in 
the way of war orders that Lyon 
could handle. “Talk to every- 
body,” they were urged. “Climb 
into a tank—and find a part Lyon 
can make!” 

Now, after you get a salesman 
awake, if there is anything in the 
world that makes him feel his 
oats, it’s an appeal to use his 
imagination. Ideas Niagara-ed 
into Lyon's offices. They ranged 
from perambulators to a surpris- 
ing lot that Lyon was glad to 
have. Of course, most of them 
meant the good-by kiss to stand- 
ardized operations out at the 
plant. At least some_ people 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author. Psychologist Business Consultant 


thought that it would wo 
that way. 

But when good gray n 
sparked by the free-ent: 
system, got into action on t! 
problem, it was discovered 
standardization wasn’t a dodo 
this new world after all. 
firms were holding almost iden. 
tical prime contracts for airplane 
and tank parts, so when Lyon got 
to making a gadget for one, it 
could do the same for others 
The amazing thing was that so 
little new machinery was re. 
quired: old-fashioned Yankee in- 
genuity has put much old Lyon 
equipment to work on jobs its 
makers never dreamed of. 

Once the salesmen caught on 
to the new game, they began to 
play it with the same vim that 
won orders for them in the old 
days. Today, only about 30 per- 
cent of the million-dollar business 
Lyon is doing each month comes 
out of the Federal agencies. T! 
rest has been dug up by the s 
men the hard way. 

Will the Lyon idea work 
you, Mr. Reader? I don’t k: 
but if you have a hunch that 
will, I suggest you get a cop 
the little booklet which tells thi 
details as “presented by Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., to the Wa 
Production Board” called //: 
One Company Tackles the 
Production Problem, which is be- 
ing distributed by the Nati 
Association of Manufacturers 
West 49th Street, New York, \: 
York, or by writing to the com- 
pany at Aurora, Illinois. 

Right here take a_ seventh- 
inning stretch if you need it, 
dents. Now we'll dissect Clu! 
Aluminum. 

If you read the article Brok 
1933; On Top in 1941 in thi 
March ROoTARIAN, you know 
Club Aluminum’s president is 
Herbert J. Taylor, who has just 
finished his year as a Rotary Dis- 
trict Governor; and that he, |ike 


Number Four in the ‘Small 
Business on the Alert’ Series 
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Rotarian Power, is a forehanded 
thinker. 

[ won’t take you back over the 
story of how in June, 1941, Tay- 
or started to get ready for the 
toppage of the aluminum that 
went into the pots and pans he 
vas selling. I'll start by telling 
vou that Club had 500 people 
vhose job was selling. The prob- 
lem, as Taylor saw it, was not 
only how to keep his company 
going, but how to take care of the 
een, faithful folks who had 
helped him in the eight years 
past to pull a defunct company 
out of the red. 

People would still cook, he rea- 
soned, and glass and clay cooking 
itensils could be sold. Taking a 
long look ahead, he decided arbi- 
trarily to cut down sales to one- 
quarter of their previous volume. 
But what of the unneeded sales- 
men? 

\utomatically, of course, some 
would pass into the armed serv- 
ices. Others had knowledge or 
skill that could qualify them for 
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DAILY, following the noon hour, Lyon’s ‘War Products Committee” 
meets and decides which of the possible contracts unearthed by the 





specialized posts in the war effort. 
For the others whose selling jobs 
were gone there was still a place 
on the Club Aluminum 
while, instead of 
out to look for new 
company’s 
worked overtime 
for them! 

War agencies were canvassed. 
New 
A junior executive who had the 
necessary qualifications was 
placed in a factory now making 
submarine chasers. For another, 
a place in the training of person- 
nel in one of the new ordnance 
plants was just the thing, both for 
his special qualities and for the 
war effort. 

Today every one of those sales- 
men is in a place where he fits— 
and whether in the Army or in 
civilian work, all are still part of 
the Club Aluminum family, with 
a share in the group-insurance 
policy Club carries for them and 
in the profit-sharing plan. For 
they are Club 


payroll 
them 
work, the 


sending 


employment service 


finding places 


industries were contacted. 


employees of 





sales force can be economically produced. Five department heads 
including production, design, and engineering, make the decisions 


Aluminum, loaned to Uncle Sam 


or some of his nephew for the 
duration 

Maybe it’s just good ethic 
and maybe it’s just good busin 
When a few international bottl 
necks are cleaned up, Taylor will 
have the nucleus of a sale lores 


ready to return to tackle the post 
war grind of reéstablishing busi 


; 


ness, with a warm spot in the 
heart for the company that looked 
out for them 

Those still left on the com 
pany’s payroll are busy selling 
cooking utensils of noncritical 
materials. When the war is over, 
Club will be all set for the peac« 
time pull, with a sales force that 
is practically intact 

Taylor has a habit of thinking 
straight. “You 


Rotary friends re 


know, he told 
some of his 
cently, “we don’t have to save out 
business, but we do have to win 
this war!” 

And that goes for the 
of Small Business no less 
the biggest of Big Busing 


mallest 


than tor 

























































y EARNING |} e together 
) he eme of Ri ! ernational’s 
1 annual Conve! he this week 
( hose \ ne, in the 
! | 1 tong mean “where 
nds meet 
é note | ¢ r close to 
| ‘ eating heal ot yreat hope is the 
) ice ite expla! on for a 7,000 
] tratio Ocear r ere blocked 
Rubbe n rasoling ng dulled 
i e lure of mountail nd lake re 
Ol \t ne were neé and disturb- 
! bu problet But they came 
Rotarians, at le flew over from 
B iin f the even Fifteen Latin 
\merica ountrle lelegates A 
} nl of exiled R in from in 
vaded o ir-wracked lands were here. 
| il] ountries were represented. 
: “Your presence, Jutgoing President 
rom J. Davis, the dyt ically eloquent 
t lawyer from Butte, Montana, declared, 
personal testimon to the faith we 
| jointly hold Learning to live together 
| 3s not just a catch phrase, but a declara 
ot purpose and « ller 
| His words were echoed in a message 
ent from Sao Paulo, Brazil, by Imme 
diate Pa President At indo de Arruda 
Pereira. Reviewing f le of Rotarians 
n promo yr cordialit nderstand- 
, amon veoples of the Americas, he 
dOSE 1 1 tto ¢ vords from 
rea Arger ne 
“Everythi nite Nothing sep 
irate 
And Fernando ( e Peruvian 
4 r nes sine oO Was un 
il elec oO ea Rotary for 
’ ( My prin 
‘ \ be cde rtifying 
| ' lida é orld, and 
" | in the Ne World in which 
iny KR i to placing 
i wy é t geous posi 
? to Ve ' ? 
W nota 
! he dregs 
bv ey ‘ er an hoil over the 
D ‘ of the ed and more 
f Y p me igs these past 
f Ri ians are not the sort of 
! A enunciate i ind theory, 
r¢ ) e matte gave keen 
‘ rt nd rey of what Ro- 
tarian Britair ire doing, brought 
over b ro A. W distinguished 
educator and Fit Vice-President of 
18 





By Leland D. Case and Karl K. Krueger 


Rotary International, and by Tom D. 


after a 
unique three-year term of service is re- 


Young, linen distributor, who 


Interna 


tiring as President of Rotary 
tional in Great Britain and Ireland. 
“There were a few who thought Ro- 
tary could not do much in these war 
times,”” admitted Tom Warren, “but that 
few were as remote from the truth as 
could be. If the experience of Rotary 
in England is anything to go by, no 
nongovernment organization can do 


more to sustain the hearts of the people 


and informed than can 


Rotary. 
to the fellowship of 


to keep them 
I find myself looking forward 
our Rotary meet- 


ings just as a wanderer in the desert 
looks for the next oasis. Never was 
fellowship in our Clubs so high as it 


is today.” 

Although R.1I.B.1. has contributed four 
mobile X-ray units to the war effort and 
although many Clubs sponsor wartime 
projects, the genius of Rotary in Britain, 
explained Tom Young, is in educating 
the individual in the ideal of service and 


directing him to channels’ through 
which he can express it in personal 
effort. Thus it is that British Rotarians 


are found in win-the-war tasks ranging 


from fire watching to positions of high 

importance in the councils of the Em 

pire. 
With 


damaged or 


fifth 
destroyed, 


every British dwelling 


Rotarians have 


suffered al with their 


ng countrymen 
Several meeting places have been razed 


Ro 


Coven 


and fire But British 
Not 


missed 


bv bomb 


tarlans on. the 


Club 


carry even 


try has more than two 


consecutive meetings, and though the 


membership of R.I.B.I. is slightly lowe1 


than three number of 


Clubs 


Yur ] s+ 
President 


years ago, the 


has been increased by eight. 


Davis likewise had a grati 


the 


100 


around 
of 


fying report on Rotary 


world the loss 
Clubs recent years, Rotary 
tional June 1, 1942, 
Clubs than one year ago and the num 
of individual 610 


may the 


Despite some 


in {nterna 


on had 28 more 


ber Rotarians was 


more There be losses in 


but he 


if each Dis- 


months ahead, he conceded, re- 
minded the Convention that 
trict in the United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, add 
one Club and each Club were to add one 
President 
the Philadelphia Convention one year 


and Bermuda were to 


member, Carbajal could at 
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THE MONDAY-EVENING SESSI(C 





hence point to 3,000 new memb«e 
to 8O new Club accessions. 


Rotarv’s 33rd Convention \ 


again to quote President Davis, 
boree. Its seriousness was in cons 


the sober headlines of this 
the 


throughout 


with 


and martial spirit that p 


Toronto streets. Yet 


days have been vibrant with p 


and an esprit de corps that cou 
taken their cue from the determ 
of Toronto and, indeed, all Canadi 
to 


Up to two short 


tarians make the event a suc 
months 
the 


the great Canadian National Exhi 


ago, 
called for centering Convent 
Grounds, where Rotary’s other T 
1924, 
were 


reunion, ’way back in was 
When take 
military Rot 
were not dismayed nor were the 
They turned to the Royal } aoned 
largest hotel in the British En : 
whose palatial banquet rooms have 


those buildings 


purposes, Toronto 


ready. 


THE ROTARIAN 









MARY'S 1942 CONVENTION, WHICH, 






vided admirable quarters for the House 





f Friendship and numerous offices and 





ths. Plenary sessions were held in 
Maple Leaf Gardens, famous as a 
key arena. 
Though gasoline rationing laid a 
leavy hand on courtesy cars, some 150 
f Toronto’s 425 Rotarians used precious 
coupons to escort incoming Ro- 
ans to hotels and places of interest. 
this they had codperation from near- 
‘lubs of Mimico-New Toronto, Lea 
Weston-Mount Also 


h in evidence were the famed Youth 


and Dennis. 
ning Corps, sponsored by the Toron- 
Club. These youngsters in their natty 
forms, marching to the skirl of their 
e-clad bagpipe band, provided a gala 
light for many a train 
ny a banquet. 


meeting, 


No Convention in peacetime could 
e welcomed visitors more heartily. 
lis Excellency the Right Honorable The 


1 of Athlone declared, in his address 
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DESPITE TRAVEL PROBLEMS, DREW 7,000 FOLK FROM 32 LANDS. 


at the first plenary session, that were 
the King present he, no doubt, would 
have greeted the Conventione in per 
son, as had heads of State at previ 
ous Conventions in Belg ! Austria 
and France \ Rotarian’s welcome was 
then extended by J Ardagh Scythes, 


President of the Rotary Club of Toronto 


The re ponse came trom Guy Gundaker, 
Philadelphia restaurateur who was Pres 
ident when Rotary International con 
vened in this city on the shores of Lake 
Ontario just 18 years ago 


Unusually splendid musical entertain 


ment has featured the week Miss 
Jeanne Pengeily, oprano, and_ the 
Guardsmen Octette gave a lilt to the 
Sunday-evening session. On the follow 


Ten-Piano Ensemble of the 
ip; the 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
MacMillan; and 


the Lancastershire 


ing night the 
Manifesto Gro far-famed Toronto 


Ernest Gracie Fields, 
comedienne, pro 


vided the long-applauded “‘Toronto’s Mu- 
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OF THE WEEK’S many demands upon them, “the two Toms 
Warren of England—found this one easiest. Joan and Marie 
guests of Quebec Rotarian Pettigrew, are coaxing the two men t 
Rotarian daddy back in Doncaster, England, all about their go 


ALL WEEK all eyes focussed on the flower-hedged platform 

Hall. First in the distinguished parade of speakers that be 

official opening was His Excellency The Earl of Athlone, Gov: 

of Canada (at microphone). On the stage are her Royal | 
Princess Alice, President and Mrs. Davis, Rotary’s Board, many Past Presid 





MRS. TOM J. DAVIS, a very proud man, and their newlywed daughter, 
Mrs. George itrick Sarsfield, better known to Rotarians as “Peggy.” 





EVERY ROTARY Convention has a House of Friendship 
what the name implies. Two palatial banquet hails in th« 
Hotel served the purpose at Toronto. Here (above) are 
one and a typical group (left) such as frequented it 








RICHARD C. HEDKE 

starts things off As 
ington, D. C., served as 

held the week prior to 
celebrate his 70th birthday 
Leader Walter Jenkins, of H 





WEEDON, 30-year Secretary at Syracuse, is chaffed by 
Gruber, of Indianapolis, who has served but 25 years. 


ATTY uniform wins approval for Mrs. Mildred Rus- 
Hamilton, Ont., from U. S. A. “Rotary Anns.” She’s 
my (C.W.A.C.—Canadian Women’s Army Corps) now! 
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Speeches Were Forthright, Inspiring . . . . Here Are Excerpts from}, 


The Peace We Fight for 


Is Revolutionary 


His Excellency The 
Earl of Athlone 


Governor General of the 
Dominion of Canada since 
1940. Governor General of 
South Africa 1923-31. Vet- 
eran of two wars. He is 
a Major General, retired 





What exactly does that mean—a revolution- 
ary peace? It has been said of a great English 
statesmen of the 18th Century—Robert Wal- 
pole—that his merit was that he made Eng- 
land prosper; his vice, that he made England 
value prosperity too much. And it seems to 
me that the first thing we must do in our own 
revolutionary peace is to secure an alteration 
in our sense of values. We must place greater 
emphasis on the things of the spirit and less 
on material wealth. We must guard against 
the anomalies of poverty in the midst of pro 
fusion and of unemployment in a world cry 
ing out for reconstruction. We must see that 


our economic system is adju 
quirements of the consumer 
the producer, and we must see 
services whether private or go 
organized in such a way as to 
creasingly high minimum sta) 
throughout the world 

You are a living and active 
of the kind of “setup” which \ 
cable to the whole world. Ri 
practical and orderly system 
spread of a noble ideal. No 
Rotarian for what he is going t 
He joins in order to contribute s 





Rotary Expects Rotarians 


to Be Patriots 


Tom J. Davis 


Outgoing President of Ro- 
tary International Law 
yer of Butte, Mont. Made 
flying Rotary visits to some 
20 countries, including 
Britain, during the year. 





In 2,500 years there have been fought 909 
major wars. In the same historical period, 
civil war or internal strife of a grave nature 
has been carried on in 1,615 localities on that 
many occasions. What a dreadful record for 
civilization to contemplate. A dreadful record 
to be read in a century which boasts of friend 
liness, of understanding, of progress. 

Rotary International is not a passive organ 
ization. Rotary believes in action. This year 
I have repeatedly said that Rotary Interna 
tional is not a pacifistic organization; that Ro 
tary International has no peace plan other 
than the developing of friendship among all 


the peoples of the earth; that R 
tional demands that the indivi 
be a loyal, a devoted, a serving 
own country; that Rotary Int 
Rotarians generally are convin 
in all its stupidity, all its futilit 
lessness, is outmoded as a proc 
we should continue the settlem: 
tional disputes; that, in spite of 
comes when men must fight f 
heritage, for ideals, and traditior 
mon decency—and a man who 
for those things seems to be 
them. 
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Man’s Problem: Matching 


Morals and Machines 


T. A. Warren 


Director of education in 
Wolverhampton, England 
Air-raid precaution chief 
Rotary’s Outgoing First 
Vice-President. Clippered 
from Lisbon to be present 





If the moral outlooks and spiritual concep 
tions of man and nation can only keep pace 
with scientific invention, we need not be long 
in reaching a New Order where every man, ir 
respective of where he lives, can enjoy a full 
and purposeful life. The providence of God 
has not failed, and will not fail. Rotary 
has always stood for the brotherhood of man. 
With its disciples spread until recently over 
almost the whole world, it has striven for the 
understanding which must precede goodwill 
It may be held to have failed, but the regen- 
eration of a whole world is a matter of ages 
and not of years. 


The nations still know far too 
other. Each moves almost it 
each has ambitions and hopes a1 
so we achieve the acute nationa 
have been our ruin. Rotary 
political pacts and would be unw 
such, but Rotary can go before 
the way. And after this tempest 
Rotary will have an outstanding 
helping to rebuild those bridges ot! 
neighborliness which the war | 
destroyed. 

Where we have reigned before 


again. 
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Remember the Ideals That 


Unite Free Men 


Leonard Walker 
Brockington 


Canadian publicist in de 
mand on both sides of the 
49th parallel as a public 
speaker. Bears the title, 
K. C. (King’s Counsel), and 
is a resident of Ottawa 





Today and forever, I hope our flags will be 
joined to make the world clean and safe for 
peaceful men. 

Our task is to keep down dissensions and 
misunderstandings, to obliterate memories 
that divide us, and to remember the imperish- 
able ideals that unite us. 

I heard the people of England cheering the 
United States and Russia. If you ever hear 
anyone say that the people of the Motherland 
do not appreciate what the United States is 
doing, you may rest assured such a statement 
is without truth. No slur or attack on any 
of the United Nations is permitted on the 


BBC, and it isn’t because of cens 
due to the good sportsmanship 
Englishmen who would let loos 
dous blast of criticism if ref 
made on any of the nations that 
with them. 

Our task is to go forward tog 
and in peace. When the battle is 
will remain for us, the freedom-|: 
of the world, an adventure in pea 
lie along the path of truth and 
liberty for all. There must be 
the heart and the mind towar 
objective. 
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War Teaching Industry 


Peacetime Lesson 


Almon E. Roth 


President of San Francisco 
Employers Council. Expert 
on labor-management is- 
sues. One-time business 
manager of Stanford “U.” 
Rotary’s President, 1930-31 





It is to be hoped that out of the grim ex- 
perience of war and as the result of adjust- 
ments which both employers and employees 
will have to make, we may develop the fol- 
lowing permanent improvements in industrial 
relations: 

1. Recognition by both employers and em- 
plovees of the advisability of substituting 
mediation and peaceful adjustment of disputes 
for strikes and lockouts. The greater use of 
mediation and arbitration during the war will 
not only demonstrate the practicability of 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes, but 
it should develop the will to substitute the 


conference table for the picket 
2. Secondly, it is hoped that 
nity of interest which employers 
ees are now developing in their 
to preserve the democracies of th: 
impress them with the fact that 
mal times they also have a comn 
in the successful operation of th: 
with which they are concerned. 
If this can be achieved, we will 
break down the class conscious 
has so often pervaded our tabor r 


The challenge to employers and 


which this war presents is a com! 


saill 
We 
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Every hour of each day of battle in Bataan 
and Corregidor this truth had been pounded 


into our hearts and minds, that this war is 


Filipino soldiers who fought side by side, the 
sons and grandsons of men who only 40 vears 


ago fought each other, the ! 1 of tw 











indeed a war for the survival of liberty in the ples, once enemies, welded tog ‘ ) lutual 
‘ modern world, for the existence of free in understanding and friendship, an irrefutable 
¥ stitutions under which alone the spirit of man evidence of the workability of Rotary idea 
& can breathe in joy and dignity Let evnics sav that peoples of different race 
ps P. Romulo But over and above the horrors of war, far cannot be brought together and joined to 
and beyond the pain, the agony, and the suf gether as one, and I will poi é Bataan 
Ade : — fering, supreme over destruction and death and Corregidor, where a new word had to be | 
i r wh O° . . | 
thur, whom Ae there was something fine and noble in the coined to express the fighting spirit that was 
maa from Bataan to Aus- S > | } ; 
gees publisher sattle of the Philippines to which I want to born on the battlefield where American and 
# ard. Vice-President. focus the attention of this Convention It Filipino blood was shed for a common cause 
radioed to Toronto. was the comradeship of the American and That word is Filamerican 
+ 
4 
E ‘ After we've looked at all the problems be ble is, vou never saw the efore ren 
tke Care of That Boy Pinot Panett oir : siagge ; sete Miata — 
U ore us we always come back to the child... human potentialities It may be up to you 
; t n The foundation hope of all of us is the normal to decide what these boys are going to be 
TOUrTOW child. We realize the importance of Ro- Responsibility will show itself in a strange 
I | 
3 tary’s Crippled-Children Work... I’m for way across your town tomorrow. You've for 
that but we are forgetful of the normal gotten these boys. Che aren't crippled 
g g 
4 . child. I once asked for ten of the poorest They are normal! 
; on S. Rice, D.D. I =e : : | pe , . . , : 
OVS in town . and could have had 100. rhe easy way to solve the problem is to 
lit and took them to a luncheon The boys _ start on the plastic spot. Somebody once left 
Bster of Metropolitan ate ravenously Brussels sprouts—they’d a boa constrictor in town He wouldn't 
mech, Detroit, Mich., eed ts ; Z : ete cs 
1913 With Y.M.C.A never seen ’em, but how they put ’em down. eat. Then a lady brought him a mouse 
Jl . oh dhe ry. 7 rere 
rope in 1917-18. Au- Then I got up and said, “Fellows, I ... put it in his cage. . . .The mouse bit the 
* : oresent to you Exhibit A, ten ragged boys. boa, gangrene set in, the snake died! 
Moi The Man with the ; ' 


ga cnd nine other books. 





You never heard of them before. The trou 


Take care of that boy! 








‘3 of Hatreds Is First 


2 


lap to Peace 





P. Harris 





Rotary’s most glamorous purpose is to fos- 
ter international understanding and goodwill, 
and during our many years of experimenta- 
tion we have accumulated considerable knowl- 
edge on the baffling subject. We have actually 
succeeded in creating a world-wide fellowship 


of business and professional men united in 


accomplished nothing else, it 
to the 
the brass 


opened our eyes 


futility of emotionalism Where are 


bands which marched the streets 


20 vears ago? Emotionalism has given 


way to the far more dependable grim deter- 
mination Kven in 


have suffered most grievously Great Britain 


the countries which 





t the ideal of service. If the nations of the and China—the prayer is not for revenge, it 
* : world will take a leaf from the pages of Ro- is for peace .. If that spirit carried to 
mi 's Founder and Pres- tary and unite in the one purpose of the peace table, we shall have peace 
; | Emeritus. In law effecting lasting peace, they will succeed. The celebrated case of peace versus war 
_ Colenge ee Our efforts to learn how to live together must be tried before the great ry ever 
19% One-time reporter, SN hae, Seishin ae , Riis ee ee Tay as eee ae eer 

dliinon, and actor. Has wi ve fruitless until we have purged our assembled to try any case, a jury consisting 
sary -toured all continents. hearts of hatred. If the first World War _ of the citizens of the entire world 

& 

§ ° h ° From the beginning of the war the spirit of the people is unshaken The first 
® pe Hig U Clubs Busy in Clubs of the United Kingdom have striven ph of pn suffering has been to lessen 
tain Ireland hard and with conspicuous success to live up class barriers 
* ‘ to our motto of service. Practically every Cold exteriors as between men of one race 
4 Rotarian in the country is associated and of another have to be thawed by the 





D. Young 


distributor of New: 
-upon-Tyne, England. 
Atlantic. Has unique 
idd—three consecutive 
omens as President of Ro- 
in Britain and Ireland. 





with community wartime measures... . Fi- 
nancial aid to bombed-out victims has been 
generously forthcoming, and ... it is my 
duty and grateful privilege to acknowledge 
how unstinted ... has been the flow of mone- 
tary help from the Rotary Clubs of the United 
States and Canada. ; 

In my part of England there have been a 
good many bombing raids... but... the 


inculeation of an attitude which exudes warm 
standing. ... 
said “A 
which has 


friendship and enlightened unde 
Ralph Waldo 
man is like a bit of Labradon 


Emerson . . once 
spar, 
no luster, as you turn it in your hand, until 
you come to a particular angle; then it shows 
deep and beautiful colors.” That is 
visible in the 


the angle 
which we desire to make easily 
years that are to be. 








sailles Failed Because 
Weren’‘t Ready 


h Gibson 


er U. S. Ambassador 
elgium and to Brazil. 
in California, edu- 
f in America and Eu- 
Began his diplomatic 
t in Honduras in 1908. 












We have made one encouraging advance 
since the last war. Then it was considered 
reprehensible to talk about peace. We were 
told that we should hang the Kaiser first and 
that once the Germans were defeated there 
would be plenty of time to talk about peace 
There wasn’t plenty of time. 

We must decide the sort of peace we want. 
And here we must make a _ fundamental 
choice. That choice will determine how long 
our peace shall last. What it boils down to is 
that we can have peace or we can have re- 
venge—but we cannot have both. 

As to the actual methods of concluding the 


peace, we should use our imaginations and 


resourcefulness to avoid the mistakes of the 


past. Those of us who were at the Versailles 

Conference realized that the whole conception 
] 

was wrong and unworkable \n enormous 


omnibus conference charged with finding solu- 
tions for all the pressing problems of a dis- 
tracted world, literally 
making up the 
and hauling of committees 
knowledge of what other 
doing, log rolling among the delegates—all 
led to confusion. It is surprising that the 
Treaty of Versailles was not more of a mess. 


thousands of 


people 


peace missions, the pulling 


without 


working 


committees were 
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ND like calls unto like at a Rotary Con- 
vention. There are, of course, those vis- 


a-vis affairs in which quick glances reveal 


that John and Juan vend adding machines 
or are from cities starting with the letter 
“Z. And there are those planned round- 
tables of men grouped because of some com- 
mon interest. 

More than 50 of these “group assemblies” 
were held at Toronto for Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of varying sized Rotary Clubs, for 
Rotarians concerned with Boys Work, Club 
Service, Community Service, International 
Service, and post-war problems. Another 50- 
odd brought Rotarians together by vocations 
ranging from “Advertising Service” to “Wood 
Industry.” And Rotarians speaking Spanish 
or Portuguese had their own sessions to dis- 
cuss problems peculiar to Rotary and Ro- 
tarians in Latin America. 

Qualified and experienced leaders presided 
over these assemblies, assisted by a _ vice- 
chairman, a secretary, and often a “local host.” 
Attendance ran high. Often the rooms—in 
hotels, clubs, schools, and places of business— 
were too small, and clusters of interested 
listeners fanned out from doorways into the 
spacious halls. 

These candid-camera pictures give a hint 
of the earnestness with which thousands of 
practical business and professional men in 
Toronto, this busy week of June 21-25, 1942, 
exchanged experiences, news, and views. 
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Learning How to Live Together in a Post-War World 


s not an end in itself, but a 

toward an end: the establish Committ 

f a peace which will be more 

Je to the world than the 

e know the enemy is aiming 
Wagon GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER tries, 1 


President 


men, wit 


dent Head 
orld we want” might have been Which have 
s on four special group assemblies for discussion 
were devoted to discussing post Post 
yiblems. lo LWO ¢ 


Topically they considered distribution those 


Francis . Kettaneh, Beirut, Lebanon, ends 





hairman), education (Walter D. Head, ples, 
ont ,N. J., chairman), minerals (Car] (“Thin 





apffe, Brainerd, Minn., chairman), and the pas 

axtiles (Lewis A. Hird, New York, N. Y., peoples 

hairman). With candor and with forth ucation. of { disillusioned folk 
ightness, the hundreds attending these The sec 

roups aired war aims and peace means of a long 

ist as you would expect practical men of nomic 

ffairs to do. “Eve 

These assemblies climaxed a year ot declared 
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Spanish-Portuguese Assembly 























TORONTO says cheerio with an ice carnival that features some of the ere 
world’s best skating and a dramatic presentation of Rotary officers ronte Telegram 
In the Miss Rotary role is Ruth Paul (above), a local Rotarian’s daughter 




















JEAN HARRIS, the bonnie Scottish wife of Rotary’s 


“Founder Paul,”’ pleases all with her cheery words. 


A TEXAN fully armed-——vivacious Mary A. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of Rotary in ‘San Antone.” 


SPARE HOURS were filled with varied entertainment for the ladies—including a Lake Ontario cruise. 
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A VARIETY of special dinners—State, 
tional—filled the evenings. This one—the Bri 
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GRACIE FIELDS, beloved English comedi- MANY SMALLER 
enne, takes time ‘twixt her versatile acts by the President's f 
to give a bobby a rose he'll remember, to of the usual Presiden 
which President-Elect Carbajal will attest. one (below) was the | 


BOY helps self whiie pretty girl (his big sis?) 
Byes to a handsome uniform. Good fun like this 
paces between the tea dance, a sports after- 
md other events for the many young folks here. 
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ealth of Nations reunion—shows President Tom 


vis (speaking) and several of his Directors. 
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Notes from The Scratchpad Man 


OINCIDENTAL with the retirement 
of Cuestey R. Perry, Rotary’s 32-year 
General Secretary, FRANK W. WEEDON, of 
Svracuse, N. Y., becomes “dean of Ro- 
tary Career Secretaries’—a fact not 
boat-trip luncheon 
Inciden- 


overlooked at a 
staged by Career Secretaries 
tally, FranK was born in London and 
was saddened, recently, when his 
brother sent him a cinder about the size 
of two walnuts, “all that’s left of the 
home in which I was born.” 

Though he has a store of gold under 
his house, CLEVELAND THAYER, of Ashe- 


N isn’t worried about “G-men.” 


boro, N. C., 
His “lode” is in the ore state and was 
discovered recently when CLEVE put in 
his basement. Though it assays $4 a ton, 
he isn’t concerned about mining it. Quite 
generously, CLEVE offered to supply a 
new shovel to THE SCRATCHPAD MAN if 
he’d come and dig—in his garden. 

SincLain McGrsson, of Perth, Austral- 
ia, who has been in London on a fiscal 
mission for the Australian Government 
for several months, is happy that he 
managed to arrange his schedule so 
that he could be here this week. He 
flew from Scotland and 14% hours later 
was on this side. 

Typical of the plus factor that District 
Governors put into their year is the 
19,259-mile travel record of H. D. 
(“Tarvia’) Jones, of Graham, N. C. He 
visited all but one of his 49 Clubs twice, 
half of them three times, and 11 of them 
five times! 

A spy in camp? Yessir, and he ad- 
mits it. He is WALTER ScHos, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and, as Host Club Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman, will have 
much to do with Rotary’s 1943 Conven- 
tion in the City of Brotherly Love. 
WALTER and some 45 other Philadelphia 
Rotarians have been taking elaborate 
notes on what has made this Conven- 
tion tick. Incidentally, they and other 
visitors from District 179 are wearing 
gold-printed ribbons, with attached 
miniature Liberty Bells which really 
tinkle 

Capt. Frep NELSON, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Lake Charles, La., is no 
landlubber. After 27 years on the high 
seas, he has settled down—‘“and now I 
can keep up Rotary attendance,” he says. 

It was raining. “I am glad,” says 
Rurus M. Cuaptn, of Chicago, Rotary’s 
long-time Treasurer, “to be here in the 
rain. .. .” He pauses long enough for 
every face around him to take on the 
contours of a question mark, then quips, 
“. . of George VI.” 

The CoLoNeEL GEORGE SHEPPARD CLARKE 
who brought LIEUTENANT GENERAL JONA- 
THAN M. WAINWRIGHT'S last message to 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Was an active Ro- 
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Council on Legislation 


Rotary International’s only 
legislative body is the Convention. 
But since 1934, each Convention 
has been assisted by a Council on 
Legislation. This is a body of 175 
members—representatives of both 
Districted and _ non-Districted 
Clubs and representatives at large. 
It acts upon Proposed Enactments 
and Resolutions and reports its 
action to the voting delegates of 
the Convention for their final ac- 
tion. In short, it provides a rela- 
tively small, highly democratic 
forum for deliberation on all pro- 
posed legislation. 

At Toronto the Council was 
opened by President Davis. Vice- 
Chairman was Crawford C. McCul- 
lough, of Fort William, Ont., Cana- 
da, a Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

In an overtime business session on 
Wednesday morning the Convention 
voted, after studying Council recom- 
mendations, on 31 oe Enact- 
ments and Resolutions. Here, in brief 
form, are those adopted: 

To revise provisions relating to 
meeting of and quorum at meetings 
of Board of R. ... To clarify pro- 
visions relating to appointment of 
trustees of the Rotary Foundation. 
. . . To revise procedure for nomi- 
nation of Directors from U. S. A. 
. . . To provide for more continuity 
on R. I. Board. . To revise pro- 
visions relating to zones for nomina- 
tion of Directors from U.S. A.... 

To amend pene relating to 
composition of Nominating Commit- 
tee for President of R.. I. and to 
limit membership of any individual 
thereon to a total of two years. ... 
To clarify provisions relating to ac- 
ceptance of membership on Nominat- 
ing Committee for President of R. I. 
... To change designation of senior 
membership to senior active member- 
ship and to modify provisions relat- 
ing to such membership. .. . 

The Convention voted to adopt the 
following Proposed Resolutions: A 
statement proposed by the Board of 
Directors of R. I. on Rotary in a 
World at War... . To adopt a state- 
ment concerning services of officers 
of Rotary International and the in- 
ternational Secretariat to Rotary 
Clubs of any nation... . 

To ratify and approve action of 
the Board of R. I. in appropriating 
$50,000 from funds of R. I. for the 
American Red Cross. .. . To indicate 
approval of Convention of R. L. amend- 
ment of Constitution of R.I.B.I. to 
provide that a present or past officer 
of R. I. may become a senior mem- 
ber. 

By a rising vote the Convention 
voted to adopt a Resolution “To felici- 
tate Rotarian Chesley R. Perry” on 
his 32 years of service. 












tarian at Spokane, Wash., for vears 
cording to FrepD K. JoNEs, Governor N 


inee of District 101. FREpD has 4a |p, 


clipping sent him from Spokan 


ing a news story telling of the “gay, 


hero of the front lines at Bataar 
J. CARTHELL RosBBins, Outgoing “R 


Director from Stuttgart, Ark., likes ; 


tell stories, especially when they're 


himself. Recently, so he says, he aske 
his wife if he had put enough fire jp; 
his last speech. “She,” and again ¢t 
authority is CARTHELL, “responding wi; 


out waiting at all, told me, ‘Th: 
ble is you didn’t put enough 
speech in the fire.’ CAaRTHELI 
who coined the quotable quote 
calm as a lifelong Christian holding { 
aces.” And he referred, in one meet 
to PorTER W. CARSWELL, of Waynesh 


Ga., “who comes from so far down 
the deep South it took him a long tin 
to figure out what famous general j 


buried in Grant’s Tomb.” 
Speaking of stories, this one 
Boyce M. Grier, of Athens, Ga., [ni 


ing District Governor, rocked the Inter. 


national Assembly at Quebec last \ 
An AAA speaker had harangued Ny 
farmers for some time, and then 


asked for questions. None came. Final] 
“Yes 
the’s something I wants to say,” he sa 


one old farmer was called upon 


“Ye cain’t learn a Nigro what you d 
already know yourself and you 


come back from where you ain’t never 


been.” 
Dr. AND Mrs. J. ARTEMAS CLARK 


the latter’s sister Nira SHERWOOD drove 


to Toronto from Charlottetown, P 


by carefully husbanding gas-rationing 


coupons. (Their car is to be lef 
Toronto with a daughter.) They \ 


delayed two days by a southeast wind 


that made ferry service from P: 

Edward Isle hazardous. 
Remember that itchy picture of a 

rier licking the cavern of a man’s 


It was a prize winner in THE Rorariay’ 
most recent photo contest. It, along 


with many others, is on display in 
RotarRIAn’s booth here. RoTaRian CHA 
R. Ciark, of Newark, N. Y., snapped 
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and, reports a Newark visitor, “winning 


your prize cost him a $10 fine!” 

A ready customer at the newsst: 
is Harry E. Hovey, Past District G 
nor from Geneva, N. Y. And there 
reason. Harry has three boys in 
service. 
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Playing peekaboo with THE Scratch 


PAD MAN at the entrance to the Vi 


aple 


Leaf Gardens were SHARON and AUDREY 
Fox, of Salina, Kans., eye-stopping 


daughters of Dr. AND Mrs. Myron 
Fox. “We think they’re the you 
children at [Continued on pag 
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The New Officers of Rotary International 








FERNANDO CARBAJAL 
Lima, Peru 
President 








J. RAYMOND TIFFANY 


Hoboken, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


First Vice-President 
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PERCY H. W. ALMY 
Torquay, England 
Director 
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NORMAN G. FOSTER 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
Director 





HARRY D. POULSTON 
Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Director 
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PORTER W. CARSWELL 
Waynesboro, Georgia, U.S.A 


Director 





MANUEL GALIGARCIA 


Havana, Cuba 
Director 





C. J. STEIGER 


Zurich, Switzerland 
Second Vice-President 








Johannesburg, 


RICHARD R. CURRIE 


Director 


South 


Africa 





ARMANDO HAMEL 
Santiago, Chile 
Third Vice-Pre lent 
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Butte, Montana 
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DATUS E. PROPER. 


San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A. 


Director 








FRED L. HAAS 


Omaha, Nebraska, 


Director 


U.S.A 





PHILIP C. LOVEJOY 


Chicago, Illinois, 
Secretary 


U.S.A. 
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Chicago 
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Directe 
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| DISTRICT 1-2 
JAMES S. HOGG 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


DISTRICT 3 
ALBERT BRIGGS 
Whitley Bay, England 


DISTRICT 4 
T PADGETT 
Bradford, Engiand 


‘ DISTRICT 5 
a PERCY REAY 
Manchester. England 


DISTRICT 6 
E. J} STRATFORD 
Wolverhampton, England 


DISTRICT 7 
HENRY MORLEY 
Hucknall, England 


DISTRICT 8 
F. &. HARES 
King's Lynn, England 


DISTRICT 9 
W.L. P. FLOAT 
High Wycombe, England 


DISTRICT 10 
REGINALD A. BERKELEY 
Cirencester, England 




















DISTRICT 11 
CHARLES E. SMITH 


Portsmouth & Southsea, England 


DISTRICT 12 
J. A. ROSE 
Gravesend, England 


DISTRICT 13 
ARTHUR MORTIMER 


St. Pancras, London, England 


DISTRICT 14 
TOM BENSON 
Littlehampton, England 


DISTRICT 15 
GARFORTH MORTIMER 
Cardiil, Wales 


DISTRICT 1 
REGINALD H KEATINGE 
Dublin, Eire 


DISTRICT 17 
HERBERT H. HAWKINS 
Barnstaple, England 


DISTRICT 18 
DAVID J. JONES 
Rhy!, Wales 


DISTRICT 22 
RAUL JULIO SELVA 
Bahia Bianca, Argentina 


DISTRICT 23 
ALBERTO GARCIA CANTON 
Merida, Mexico 











DISTRICT 24 
GUSTAVO A. MACALPIN 
Ciudad Obregon, Mexico 


DISTRICT 25 
JOSE PFREZ CUBILLAS 
javana, Cuba 


DISTRICT 26 
ANTONIO C. B. CLARK 
Parnaiba, Brazil 
DISTRICT 27 
ARLINDO GOMES R. da LUZ 
Bahia, Brazii 


DISTRICT 28 
JOSE LEVY SOBRINHO 
Limeiro, Brazil 


DISTRICT 29 
FRANCISCO OSORIO 
Pelotas, Brazil 


DISTRICT 30 
RICARDO CALATRONI 
Rosario, Argentina 


DISTRICT 31 
JUSTO JOSE MIRANDA 
Villaguay, Argentina 
DISTRICT 32 
RAMON T. GARCIA 
La Plata, Argentina 

OV 


Temuco, Chile 
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DISTRICT 34 
CLEMENTE DIAZ LEON 
Santiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 35 
ALBERTO BARBOSA BAEZA 
Valparaiso, Chile 
DISTRICT 36 


1 
NAPOLEON VALDEZ TUDELA 
Lima, Peru 


DISTRICT 37 
CARLOS F. MARCENARO V. 
hiclayo, Peru 


DISTRICT 38 
MANUEL MIER y LEON 
Oruro, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 39 
RODRIGO VELA BARONA 
Ambato, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 40 
FERNANDO E. BAENA 
Barranquilla, Colombia 


DISTRICT 42 
LUIS HERRERA RODRIGUEZ 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 


DISTRICT 44 
CARLOS FELICE CARDOT 
Barquisimeto, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 45 


STRICT 33 
ANTONIO LANCHARES BUENO — L. ROCAFORT 
Humacao, 


Puerto Rico 











DISTRICT 48 
CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN 
Nice, France 
DISTRICT 53 


FREDERICK G. HALL-JONES 
Invercargill, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 54 
NIKLAUS STAUB 
Glarus, Switzerland 


DISTRICT 55 
JOHN JAMES WALKER 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
DISTRICT 56 
ROBERT C. HANCOCK 
Brisbane, Australia 


DISTRICT 65 
STANLEY W. PERRY 
Perth, Australia 


DISTRICT 69 
ROBERT LAVONIUS 


Helsinki-Helsingfors, Suomi-Finiand 


DISTRICT 75 
GUSTAV LUNN 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


DISTRICT 76 
TOM BURROWS 
Cootamundra, Australia 


DISTRICT 78 
UNO ALMGREN 
Halmstad, Sweden 


Presentin 


SoewueRe in this gall 
portraits is a face you wil! see. 
at your Club’s head table. It }y 
your new District Governor 
countenance well, Mr. Rot 
age a bit in the next 12 mor 
your man has shouldered 
tary’s 
He was ready for it, howey 
District named him for th: 
recent 
Convention at Toronto confirm 
choice; and, meanwhile, your G 
a veteran Rotarian though he: 
took a “stiff course in Rotar 
International Assembly, “a sc! 
Incoming District Governors,” ! 
year at Quebec vice. 
July 1, then—his first day in 
—found him supercharged for tye 
est year of his life. In the first) 
it he will visit every Club in! of rer 
trict, and that’s but a beginning 
duties. 
year. 
“R. I. Representative,” as he is§ 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


* Note these exceptions: Th: 


year begins on September 1 
October 1 in Districts 56, 65, 
and 91 











heaviest jobs. 







annual Conferen 













Let’s follow him th 
Right now your Gover 
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DISTRICT 79 
Netherlands Indies KN 
No Information Received Spokane, Wass 


DISTRICT 80 { 
Malaya, Thailand, etc. FRANK } BREM 
No Information Received Eureka, Call 


DISTRICT 81 ISTRICT If 
THE PHILIPPINES RILEA W 0 
No Information Received akiand, Ca 


DISTRICT 83 
ALY EMINE YEHIA PASHA E AN Dé 
Alexandria, Egypt Ventura, Call 


DISTRICT 88 

R. C. BARTELS MA 8 
Hyderabad (Sind), India West Los Angeles 
DISTRICT 89 DISTRICT i 

S. V. MUKERJEA JOSEPH S. HAYS 
Baroda, India Redlands, 


rr. 90 










1. 
HAMILTON 
Nebraska 





T 199 
JANIELSON 
Kansa 


T 123 


isTRICT 
RICHARD ARMSTRON JOHNSTC 
Calcutta, taaiia Brigham City Kansa 
, he 91 ISTRICT T 124 
K. R. K. IYENGAR WiLt Moe McKNIGHT 
The Nilgiris, India x4 lahoma 
DISTRICT 96-97-98 iSTRICT I T 127 
CHINA THOMAS W. fl PAXTON 
No Information Received Kalispell, r, Texas 
DISTRICT 100 sTRICT T 28 
DAVID C. RATTRAY RALPH E GRAHAM 
Maui, Hawaii Laramie, © le, Texas 
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ling puzzled Club officers, 
out his Monthly Letter, spark- 
nization of new Clubs. At 

all he must prepare for 
over his District’s annual 
Most of these men are in 
fipies at war, which adds to their 
necessity of promoting 
rvice activities. 


e 


Business . 

the Governor a standing 

ort ve -hut a certain Past District Gov- 
aft 


risits. And 


job? 
salary, paying only in the 
that spring from selfless 


36 


Governor 


fficers of all his Clubs in 
District Assembly, a plan- 
Then he will hit the road 
in between 


urging intercity 


Virtually. 


. family . 


once summed that up neatly in a 
feverse, of which this is an exeerpt: 


HOMECOMING 














meet- 


3ut it 


. they 


VE at man that just came in? 
eg) e—I’m scared of him!” 
peare: Why listen, hon’— 
hat Ss father—you're his son! 
My } Please don’t kid me, Mummer. 
ti} t away last Summer.” 
Nh, ri etly leave, my lover— 
e a District Gov nor. 
—D. D. Monroe 
Clayton, N. Mew. 
CT 115 DISTRICT 129 DISTRICT 143 
K HENEY ROSCOE C. PRYOR WILLIAM MILNE 
a & e Harlingen, Texas Phiilips, Wisconsin 
Bom’ DISTRICT 130 DISTRICT 144 
Re DAVIDSON SEARS ARTHUR 0. SCOTT 
* erta ada Harrisburg (Houston), Texas LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
, T DISTRICT 132 DISTRICT 146 
A¥ JORDAN THORALD E. DAVIDSON D W BROWN 
# ta Mason City, lowa Alton, tlinois 
, DISTRICT 134 DISTRICT 147 
p J}. GRADY KAUFFMAN ARTHUR WM WOOD 
¥ mt Princeton, Missouri Moline, t!'inois 
- v1 DISTRICT 135 DISTRICT 148 
v HAMILTON EDWARD V. LONG RALPH E. STRINGER 
ve Nebraska Bowling Green, Missouri Robinson, Illinois 
it T1272 DISTRICT 136 DISTRICT 149 
. ANIELSON WW. BROWN SAM A. ZIEGLER 
' Kansa Parsons, Kansas Carmi, Iinois 
wel & T 123 DISTRICT 138 DISTRICT 151 
usTe JOHNSTON A. HOWARD STEBBINS SAMUEL NOBLE OLIVER 
, % ansa Little Rock, Arkansas Muskegon, Michigan 
i 8 DISTRICT 139 DISTRICT 152 
pee — sHT CLARENCE HUNGERFORD WEBB LOUIS C. CRAMTON 
adi lahoma Shreveport Louisiana Lapeer, Michigan 
R pt iz7 DISTRICT 140 DISTRICT 153 
h- XTON PAUL M WEST ALEX E. MOORE 





Moorhead, Mississippi 


DISTRICT 141 
LINDSEY 0. TODD 
Newton, Mississippi 
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Wayne Michigan 


DISTRICT 154 
ARTHUR W. RAABE 
Warsaw, Indiana 


DISTRICT 155 
FLOYD J HEMMER 
Greencastle, indiana 


DISTRICT 156 
LESLIE F HAMERSLY 
Washington, Indiana 


DISTRICT 157 
JULIUS E. BOHN 
Ashland, Ohio 


DISTRICT 158 
ALBERT ZACHARY BAKER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DISTRICT 159 
COLIN C. CAMPBELL 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


DISTRICT 161 
FIDELLA EDWARDS 
Giasgow, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 162 
RD. MARTIN 
Erlanger, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 163 
CLARENCE VERNON BRUNER 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 164 
J} CLYDE ORR 
Bessemer, Alabama 


DISTRICT 165 
BOYCE M. GRIER 
Athens, Georgia 


























DISTRICT 167 
GREENE T. MELTON 
Lake City, Florida 


DISTRICT 168 
GEORGE G. McNAB 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 169 
LINCOLN W BEALE 
Buffalo, New York 


DISTRICT 170 
HORACE H LAMBERTON 
Matone, New York 


DISTRICT 171 
FRANK &. FISK 
Canandaigua, New York 


DISTRICT 172 
W. BERT LACASSE 
Syracuse, New York 


DISTRICT 174 
JAMES TAYLOR HARRINGTON 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


DISTRICT 175 
THOMAS J PRATHER 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 176 
RALPH W PEACOCK 


Cannonsburg Houston, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 177 
ROY STAUFFER 
Pittston Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 179 
CHARLES W. CHURCHMAN 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 180 
JOSEPH S. MERRITT 
Dundalk, Maryland 


DISTRICT 182 
FRANK GLENN LANKARD 
Madison, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 183 
WILLIAM M. SMITH 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 124 
IVAN CULBERTSON 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISTRICT 185 
CLIFTON F. McCLINTIC 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 

DISTRICT 185 
RAYMOND C. CAMPBELL 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 187 


AMMON GRESHAM DUNTON 
Kilmarnock-Irvington- White Stone, Va. 


DISTRICT 188 
HAWLEY C. COBB 
Wadesboro, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 189 
HAL S. ORR 


Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
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DISTRICT 190 
C SYLVESTER GREEN 


Hartsville, South Carolina 


DISTRICT 192 
HAROLD WILSON McKiEL 
Sackville. N B. Canada 


DISTRICT 193 
ARTHUR LAGUEUX 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada 


DISTRICT 195 
DAVID LEE BATCHELDER 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


DISTRICT 1% 
WALTER H BOIREAU 
Beimont, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 197 
HAROLD F. HOWE 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 198 
SETH SPRAGUE 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 199 
GEORGE H JENKINS 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 200 
CHARLES J. ALLEN 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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N PERU we often speak of Fernando 
Carbajal as “the Peruvian Paul Harris.” 
And Rotarians of Lima refer to him as 
“our Ches Perry.’’* 

There is really a good reason for each 
of these titles. It was Fernando who 
brought Rotary to the West coast of 
South America, for in 1921 he organized 
the Rotary Club of Lima. It was Fer- 
nando who self-sacrificingly served 14 
years as Secretary of that Club, until 
he bowed to popular demand and ac- 
cepted the Presidency 

Most of you know what followed for 
Fernando — his District Governorship, 
his First Vice-Presidency of Rotary In- 
ternational, his service on many Com- 
mittees, and now our international Pres- 
idency. 

Pioneering in Rotary came naturally 
to Fernando Carbajal, for he has al- 
ways been a pioneer. It is in his blood. 
His family came to Lima when the pio- 
neers came. One of his forebears was 
Manuel 
pioneer in poetry and in drama, and 
who left a deep imprint on Peruvian 


Ascensio Segura, who was a 


literature. Furthermore, don Manuel 
was also a pioneer in the political arena, 
being an early member of the Cortes, 
or Congress, and in the newspaper field, 
for he was the founder of El Comercio, 
oldest and largest of Peru’s daily papers. 

Fernando started his pioneering early. 
He was only 20 years old when he was 
graduated from the Peruvian School of 
Engineering and Mining, and he plunged 

* As all Rotarians know, Paul P. Harris 
is Rotary’s Founder and President Emeritus, 


and Chesley R. Perry is its long-time, now- 
retiring Secretary. 





at once into tropical jungle exploration. 

Along Peru’s Eastern borders, down 
the slopes of the great Andes that are 
the backbone of the country, flow great 
rivers that unite to make the Amazon. 
In 1900, when Fernando finished col- 
lege, these were terra incognita to most 
Peruvians. Into this unknown land he 
led a party which mapped the courses 
of the Inambari, the Madre de Dios, and 
the Aguaytia Rivers. 

In 1905 the United States was build- 
ing the Panama Canal, and important 
pioneering was being done in the field 
of sanitation and health control. Fer- 
nando Carbajal went to the Canal Zone, 
and for two years worked there, filling 
several positions, mainly in the field of 
municipal sanitation. Following this, 
the Peruvian Government, in 1907, sent 
him to the United States and Cuba to 
study the newest improvements in sani- 
tation in those countries. 

On his return to Peru he was given 
control of sanitation works in the Chan- 
chamayo Valley. Somehow or other he 
found time to visit Lima, and in 1908 
he married Senorita Carmela Balbuena, 
a member of another old family of that 
capital. In 1909 he returned to Lima as 
State engineer of Peru in charge of pub- 
lic works. 

Peru has a long coastline and many 
harbors. The docks of these ports are 
under the care of the department of 
public works, and it was with their 
construction, maintenance, and repair 
that Fernando was charged for 11 years. 
However, during one of those years, 
from 1912 to 1913, his early explorations 


Our President Comes 


From Pou 


There’s a pioneer strain in 
Rotary’s new chief—and a life 
of exploration and engineering 
behind him. How that fits him 
for his task is related here. 


By Jorge M. Zegarra 


Past District Governor; Lima, Peru 


} 


made him the logical choice as 
the commission that settled the 
vian-Bolivian border claims alons 
very rivers he had explored. 

During this period occurred 
cident which had a deep influence 
his career. Two railroad compani 
rival claims, and, as State enginee! 
was Fernando’s task to decide th¢ 
One of the companies was closely 
with the Government, the other w 
Yet the decision was made in fa 
the company with no governmenta 
nection. 

Fernando forgot the incident. Hes 
ply did his duty as he saw it. But ye 
later, when the telephone compa! 
looking for a general manager, one 
the directors who had been a d 
of the railroad company, remem)h¢ 
He did not know Fernando perso! 
but he did know honesty and abilil 
and Fernando was selected for th: 

He is now vice-president as well as g 
eral manager of the telephone 
prise, and it has been his work s 
1920. 

Although the telephone comp: 
his main task, he has also foun: 
to serve as a director of the Ind 
Bank of Lima and as vice-president 
the Crandall Engineering Compan) 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rotarians who were at the inter! 
tional Convention at Mexico ( 
1935 will remember Fernando’s | 
for Senora de Carbajal and all five 
their children were with him. There a" 
one son, Fernando, Jr., and four caug 


ters—Carmela, Berta, Luisa, and Gracie 
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eldest are married, and 


I three 


has three grandchildren to 


7 have been his fellow mem- 
b e Rotary Club of Lima were 
r ly surprised when we learned 
0: nimous selection by the Nomi- 
r ommittee of Rotary Interna- 
ti adn’t we elected him President 
x Club the same way? Don't 
v his worth? We did _ not 
k his selection from him, how- 
e from Julio Gerlein Comelin, 
D of Rotary International, who 
si to visit us between planes on 
} to Chile. It was Fernando’s 
bh ind we were all guests of Past 
D Governor Andres F. Dasso and 
h ming wife when Julio told us 
of tion of the Committee. 
do tried to assure us that our 
Cc itions were premature, that 
t ere others who might be nomi- 
r But after April 1, when Tom J. 
D President of Rotary Interna- 
t eclared him to be the “Presi- 
d inee,”” he could no longer deny 
1 leasure of congratulating him. 
known and cherished the 
fri p of Fernando Carbajal a long 
t | I do not feel that I am break- 
in rather that I am sharing, a con- 
fi e when I repeat what he told me 
v the news became known. 
esitated a long time, despite the 
ure y of the moment, to answer the 
N iting Committee,” he said. “I ap- 
Pp ite the honor, and I know the diffi- 
culties that surround the post today. 
But it was put to me as an opportunity 
to serve!” 
\n opportunity to serve” isa call to 
action for our President. When he was 


Governor of our District in 1935-36, he 


learned that by taking an arduous and 
somewhat dangerous flight over the 
Andes, he could visit the outlying Ro- 
t Club of Iquitos, which had never 
been visited. Of course he went! 

»in Lima know of Fernando’s long 
and varied experience in commercial 
g professional life, and in Rotary. 
We feel honored in his choice for the 
} dency of Rotary International, and 
know that he will do honor to the posi- 
tio We feel that all Rotary in Peru, 
Which counts him as its most shining 
¢ ple, shares the opportunity of serv- 
ice with him. 

ose of us who know him well—and 
there are many Rotarians all over the 
World who can say that—know what 
force of mind and of character, what 
Stores of placid energy, and what an 
unusual reserve of executive ability he 
brings to his new position. 


erefore, we say to you, in all sin- 


scerity and complete confidence, that this 


year, once more, Rotary International 


has placed its Presidency in the hands 
/of a man who can do the job and has 
pput the right man in the right place! 
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THIS serious boy is Fernando Carbajal at the age of 12. The mustachioed explorer 


is 


the same youth 11 years later, when he was mapping the headwaters of the Amazon River 
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IN 1938, Fernando showed Maurice Duperrey, then Rotary’s President, some Peruvian scenes 


Below: The Carbajals and their five children, after the Mexico City Convention 


in 
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N PERU we often speak of Fernando 
Carbaial as “the Peruvian Paul Harris.” 
And Rotarians of Lima refer to him as 
“our Ches Perry.’’* 

There is really a good reason for each 
of these titles It was Fernando who 
brought Rotary to the West coast of 
South America, for in 1921 he organized 
the Rotary Club of Lima. It was Fer- 
nando who self-sacrificingly served 14 
years as Secretary of that Club, until 
he bowed to popular demand and ac- 
cepted the Presidency. 

Most of you know what followed for 
Fernando his District Governorship, 
his First Vice-Presidency of Rotary In- 
ternational, his service on many Com- 
mittees, and now our international Pres- 
idence y 

Pioneering in Rotary came naturally 
to Fernando Carbajal, for he has. al- 
ways been a pioneer. It is in his blood. 
His family came to Lima when the pio- 
neers came. One of his forebears was 
Manuel Ascensio Segura, who was a 
pioneer in poetry and in drama, and 
who left a deep imprint on Peruvian 
literature. Furthermore, don Manuel 
was also a pioneer in the political arena, 
being an early member of the Cortes, 
or Congress, and in the newspaper field, 
for he was the founder of El Comercio, 
oldest and largest of Peru’s daily papers. 

Fernando started his pioneering early. 
He was only 20 years old when he was 
graduated from the Peruvian School of 
Engineering and Mining, and he plunged 

* As all Rotarians know, Paul P. Harris 
is Rotary'’s Founder and President Emeritus, 


and Chesley R. Perry is its long-time, now- 
retiring Secretary. 
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nando Carhajal went to the Canal Zone, 
and for two years worked there, filling 
several positions, mainly in the field of 
municipal sanitation. Following this, 
the Peruvian Government, in 1907, sent 
him to the United States and Cuba to 
study the newest improvements in sani 
tation in those countries. 

On his return to Peru he was given 
control of sanitation works in the Chan. 
chamayo Valley. Somehow or other he 
found time to visit Lima, and in 1908 
he married Senorita Carmela Balbuena, 
a member of another old family of that 
capital. In 1909 he returned to Lima as 
State engineer of Peru in charge of pub- 
lic works. 

Peru has a long coastline and many 
harbors. The docks of these ports are 
under the care of the department of 
public works, and it was with their 
construction, maintenance, and repair 
that Fernando was charged for 11 years. 
However, during one of those years, 
from 1912 to 1913, his early explorations 
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with a Thrill 


By A..H. Hepburn 


Indianapolis youngsters 


court, exactly. Rather, a sort of 
school. Punishment was to be 
incidental and infrequent. The 
young offenders must be made 
to want never again to hazard 
their own and others’ lives. 

Once the school idea was ac- 
cepted it was logical that the po- 
lice operating it should be accus- 
tomed to working with school 


discover that it's fun Fee 


YY 


to keep out of danger. 





Hoosiers love their children. 


That is why, a few years ago, 
when Indiana legislators were 
shown how a 6-year-old boy coast- 
ing down a hill into traffic might 
not only injure or kill himself, but 
also endanger others, they passed 
a radical law. It empowered po- 
lice to arrest children for dozens 
they had been doing 


coasting, 


of things 
daily in the city streets 
skating, playing ball, and so on. 

Police headquarters in Indian- 
apolis the next Saturday were a 
bedlam. Chief of Police Michael 
KF’. Morrissey’s men had done their 
work well. Perhaps too well, he 
thought, for the room was jammed 
with boys and girls of all ages, 
vyammering, whistling, shouting, 
crying, hooting. And most of 
them were accompanied by furi- 
ous parents, also articulate. 

“Are you trying to make a jail- 
bird out of my boy?” irate fathers 
demanded. 

Chief Morrissey 
plained, and explained 
he got through that first day, but 
at nightfall he had made up his 
suitable 


explained, ex- 
Somehow 


mind on one point: a 
place must be found for a chil- 
dren’s traffic court. Certainly the 
jailhouse was not it! 

Police searched the city for a 
satisfactory room, but found none 
until Rotarian Luther Dickerson, 
head of city libraries, heard of the 
plight. He suggested the Central 
Library auditorium, a proposal ac- 


cepted with alacrity 


But the court wasn’t to be a 


~~ 
_ 




















children. The 
selection there- 

fore was made 
from officers work- 

ing in the school 
patrols and in teach- 
ing traffic safety. Dur- 

ing the week the offi- 
cers continued their routine work 
with the city schools. On Satur- 
day they took over the school at 
the library. 

It would have been a simple 
matter to have evolved a set of 
rigid rules and regulations and 
then stuck to them, but the police 
realized that children were not 
interested in rules as such; that to 
children law in the abstract was 
simply something to be circum- 
vented. They decided to make 
their school vital and dramatic— 
to try to make safety as exciting 
as danger. 

Police officers on patrol were 
instructed, thereafter, to take the 
names, addresses, and schools of 
all children violating the law. 
Homes were visited and the chil- 





dren were ordered to att 
next session of the childre 
fic safety school, and also ti 
with them one or both p: 
This last requirement pr 
stroke of genius, but at 
Was a source of major dif 
Many a parent, perfectly 
to have his children chastis: 
admonished, resented his o 
clusion, and_ protested 
against it. But with the alt 
tive of the traffic school or 
sion in the city Criminal ( 
the traffic school always wo 
The procedure of the schoo 
simple. Saturday would se 


sembled from 12 to 100 children 


of all ages, from every social] 

tum of the city, each with at 

one parent. Charges might « 
any possible violation. Each s¢ 


two general divisions: first 
fenders getting a_ practi 


Magenheimer. . . . Older 





who had been offenders the previ- 
ous week returning to school to 
prove they had learned a lesson 

The thrill of safety was given 
not by lectures, but by dramatic 


attention-getters. Safety fil 
supplied by the National Safi 
Council, helped; talks by 

name” athletes or racing driv: 
always thrilled. 
nique added homework, such 
writing out many times a b 
rule the culprit had violated. 
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sion of the school would produ 


ty 


A 


lesson in safety, and those 


A YOUNG offender's ingenious ex. 
cuse draws a smile from Sgt 





Schoolroom tech- 



















the most effective demon- 
ns were furnished by the 
n themselves — children 
id been in an accident and 
| it, such as the boy whose 
ite had been killed in an ac- 
and whose shrill-voiced 
t was so vivid that it awed 
hearer and preached safety 
ffectively than any lecture. 
Successful as the traffic school 
did not touch any but the 
children. The “jallopy”- 
high-school-age youths, 
es who streaked about the 
in parents’ cars, were 
in the eves of the law. In- 
polis parents wanted a traffic 

or them. 
So, the Legislature amended the 
ut not as the parents had 
ted. It put all minors who 
ted the traffic code under the 
liction of the juvenile court 
ce Wilfred Bradshaw, into 
ose lap the problem was thus 
mped, discussed the problems 
vith the police, the schools, the 
Chamber of Commerce. He held 
, series of open meetings for all in- 








terested. Then, fortified by a man- 
date from the 30,000 parents rep- 
resented in the parent-teacher or- 
ganization and from the schools 
id the Chamber of Commerce, 
idge Bradshaw went to work. 
'o the police he issued an order 
giving the authority to continue 
their traffic school, clearly defin- 
ing their field and—a step they 
d never dared take—authority 
0 impound offenders’ bicycles, 
roller skates, sleds, and the like. 


dl | 
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JUST a jallopy—but this car could (and did) do 80 miles an hour over city streets be- 
fore its now-disgusted occupanis got this summons to learn how safety, also, has a thrill 


Judge Bradshaw reserved for 
his own attention the cases involv- 
ing automobiles, either traffic vio- 
lations, reckless driving, or acci- 
dents. One day a week his Juve- 
nile Court handles traffic cases. 
On that day anything may hap- 
pen. It may be that the entire 
group of offenders is sentenced to 
visit the accident ward of the city 
hospital, or it may be a sentence 
to attend a motion picture entitled 
Coffins on Wheels. Or, as it was 
once, the prisoners themselves 
may be constituted a jury to pass 
sentence on each other. They 
worked out some ingenious and 
remarkable penalties! 

Neither Sergeant Magenheimer, 
who runs the police traffic instruc- 
tion school, nor Judge Bradshaw 
pretends to be a trained psychol- 
ogist. But both have reason to 


believe that their ideas are pss 
chologically sound The ire 
srounded on the idea that if a 
child learns rules carefully and 


understands their value, he will 
not consciously break them 

So Sergeant Magenheimer 
sends his charges home to memo 
rize the rules of safety and return 
to recite them But in Judge 
Bradshaw's court there is a subtle 
difference in technique There 
a basic presumption that the child 
knows the laws, but considers 
them merely rules So Judge 
Bradshaw eal that 
rules of traffic are like the rules 


makes it ¢ 


] 


of the pl: 
there could be no game at all 


iving field: without them 


Both the Sergeant and the 
Judge will boil their procedure 


down to the simple t of all rule 


It’s smart to be safe 


CARELESSNESS—not her own, but some traffic-law violator’s—put this child in casts. A 
visit to the accident ward of the hospital may be the penalty for youthful transgressors. 
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Photos: (above) Jo Cravens; (all others) H. Ketring 
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T JUST happened that I was covering 
the Rotary Club luncheon the day they 
voted to hold this father-son golf tour- 
nament, and Markham—that’s the chief 

liked the way I wrote it up so much 
that he sent me to cover the shindig. 
I’m no sports writer; I’m just a “leg 
man” for the city room, but J. B. Peeler, 
the big sports writer for the Times, 
couldn’t get away So Markham bor- 
rowed me from the city room and sent 
me as a kind of poor sec ond 

“Slim,” he said to me, handing me an 
expense voucher, “you beat it down to 
The Pines this week-end and cover us 
on two things: first, this Rotary father- 
afternoon, and 


son tourney on Saturday 
then the Southern Amateur finals on 
Sunday. 

“There’s a whale of a story in the 
father-son jamboree,” Markham points 
out. “You know—kid blows up with a 
slice in the rough and the old man saves 
the day with a whangeroo. Dad misses 
a two-footer and Son pats him on the 
back, and all that. Go heavy on the hu- 
man angle, Slim.” 

Well, it’s lucky we had Associated 
Press coverage, because the first thing I 
know, I'm in a little game down there 
with seven men, 52 cards, and all that 
expense money. I’m hot and I’m hit- 
ting, and I don’t look up until the work- 
ing press wanders in. The father-son 
tourney is history—and so is my wire 
deadline. 

So Saturday is a total bust. Next day 
I ankle over to the finals of the South- 
ern Amateur with a suspicion that I'll 
need my winnings to keep going until I 
land a new job. The finals were on the 
tricky No. 1 course. I knew a little 
about the match—that it was a local boy 
against the defending champ—Henry 
Cates, of Birmingham. Young Boykin 
had grown up at the Boykin place just a 
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Father-Son Tourney 


By Harper Gault 


Illustrations by Robert A. Graef 


“YOUNG BOYKIN had been ‘pushing the pel- 
let’ there since he was knee-high to a putter.” 





few miles from The Pines, and he’d been 
“pushing the pellet” there since he was 
knee-high to a putter. 

Cates was some older than Jimmy 
Boykin’s 17 years, and figured to win, so 
I was privately rooting for the under- 
dog. But Cates had finished on Satur- 
day with one of those subpar rounds 
you read about, and it looked in the bag. 

Right off, I looked around for Uncle 
Charlie O’Brien. I figured the company 
of the old Irish “‘pro’—25 years at The 
Pines and dean of American “pros”— 
would help my lack of golf knowledge. 

“If young Boykin wins, he'll be the 
youngest Dixie champ ever, won’t he?” 
I asked. 

“Sure, my boy,” Uncle Charlie beamed, 
as we stopped to let the players take 
their first-hole approaches. “And, what's 
more, it would be the first time a Boy- 
kin ever got a title. Seems there’s al 
ways been a Boykin close up—but never 
in.” I made a note of that. Looked like 
I had a lead—‘“Always a runner-up and 
never a champ,” seemed like a natural. 

Jimmy’s approach hooked into a trap 
guarding the green, while Cates dropped 
well down to the hole. Uncle Charlie 
nudged me. 

“Watch this, now,” he whispered. 
“This is golf!” Jimmy measured the 
distance from the trap to the hole and 
arched a perfect pitch that dropped not 
18 inches from the cup. Then Cates 


two-putted and they halved 

“Yessir,” Uncle Charlie sai 
trudged off down the second 
“T’ve seen plenty of tourname: 
The Pines, and there’s been a B 
there close most every time 
Jimmy’s second try at it 
knocked out in the semifinals 
Take his daddy, Tom Boykin 
in the finals five times. And 
before him was one of the fou 
the club.” 

Uncle Charlie was silent 
watched them halve the sec 
And then, on the third tee, you 
kin sent one fading off into the 
the tall pines for which the c 


famous. 

“Same thing happened to his 
Uncle Charlie told me. “Same ice 
shot back in °34—they tied at th 
I recollect every shot. Tom Boy 
a screamer out of the rough strais 
the pin—” and even as he spoke 
son came out of the rough with a 
tiful shot that caught the roll 
fairway and ended well up on th 

“Greatest shot I ever saw,” 
Uncle Charlie—and I knew it 
Jimmy’s he was praising. ‘Yes, n 
Tom Boykin laid her dead to the 
but some darn’ fool in the galle) 
cided to change sides about that 
and the ball hit his foot, bound: 
into the straw field at the right 
lost him the hole. That’s how Ton 
kin lost the championship, and 
no fault of his.” 

I turned back to watch the play 
in time to see Cates hit a ball wit! 
in it for the longest putt I’ve ever se 
It was 24 feet, and it caught the 
for a birdie that licked Jimmy’s par 4 

I scribbled some notes on my score 
ecard, and a little darky boy all 
knocked me down as he scooted fo 
clubhouse. A marshal yelled at 
but Uncle Charlie grinned and 
the little darky on. 

“That boy’s on his way to tell 
Boykin,” he told me. “When J 
plays, Tom does his rootin’ in the 
house and gets his news from 
boys. Seems Jim once told Tom al i 
fellow who tightened up when his 
was in the gallery. 

“A great team, Tom and Jin 
Uncle Charlie chatted on, as we plodded 
after the gallery. ‘All Tom’s got, since 
his wife died when Jim was a little 
shaver. Them two and the hosses an 
the dogs all together at that big place.” 

We followed the match, with hole 


-after hole halved and Cates grim) 


hanging onto his lead. On the 10th 
Cates got into trouble in a sand 


and they went up.to the 17th ail square. 
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arlie looked up at the blazing 
mopped his brow. 
Spring weather,” he boasted. 
N 1 today. Last year it poured— 
yw Jimmy lost in the semifinals. 
\0 the same thing happened to 





And three years ago they both 
n the father-son tourney in a 
rainstorm. Tom like to died of 
ynia.”” 
they play in the father-son yes- 
| asked—and then the look in 
harlie’s eyes made me wish I 


don’t play no more,” he said, 
“It’s a scrappin’ clan, but he 
lick this here infantile paral- 
yuple years back. Got him in 
ere up to the 18th green now, 
watched them sink their putts 
it and quit the morning round 
As we walked to the club- 
('ncle Charlie pointed out a sta- 
gon scooting out of the parking 


t'll be Tom now, goin’ home for a 
b eat—bul specially so he won't 
boy till it’s over.” 

\ few minutes before the afternoon 
began, I saw the station wagon 
ack into a parking space. 

\ the afternoon was more of the 
In the whole round, my card told 
tes had been over par only once. 

For that matter, Jimmy had been no 

rse. But his par on this one wasn’t 
enough. 

e Charlie, who laid out the course, 

| of the 18th, and when Jimmy 

Cates stood on the tee, Cates one up, 

e sighed. Cates laced out a 275-yard 
lrive. Jimmy, his hair tousled, his face 
l, stood up to his. Suddenly he 
yped his club, took a deep breath, 
glanced over the crowd. It seemed 
to me he was staring at the clubhouse 
en he stepped back and hit one that 
the fairway, but lacking the carry 
f Cates’ ball. That meant Jimmy had 
a, 
a 


i 


\ 
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to shoot first, and needed a 150-yarder 
to reach the green. 

The pace was telling. He studied the 
shot a long time, and when he whacked 
it, his eagerness to place the _ shot 


pushed him into the tall grass 15 yards 


to the right of the green 

Cates had an easy approach, and he 
ran up on the green in style 

“This is it,” Uncle Charlie whispered. 
“The only chance is for Cates to three- 
putt it—and he won't! 

The rough where Jimmy's ball rested 
was perfect—as roughs go It hadn't 
been touched with a mower since white 
men first trod Carolina’s turf I didn't 
see how the kid could ever get out of 
there. But, holding my breath, I saw 
him take a club and swing 

I guess I ought to make you suffer as 
all of us did, as that ball calmly took 
its time, landed on the green, wobbled 
a few inches, and dropped into the cup. 
Nonody yelled, but the explosion of pent 
breath was almost as loud. 

Cates had a long putt for a half and 


the match. But his best wasn’t too good 
this time, and they went into extra 


holes, tied up 


E rurnep around to say something 
to Uncle Charlie, but he wasn’t there 


¢ 


To get to the first tee we had to cut by 
the clubhouse. The marshals cleared a 
path for the contestants, and I tailed 
them. Then [ saw Uncle Charlie again, 
in the doorway of the pro’s shop. Lean- 
ing on his arm was a man who could 
only be Jimmy’s dad. Jimmy saw them 
too, and broke through the marshals’ 
line to greet them. Neither spoke. The 
elder Boykin placed his hand on the 
voungster’s shoulder and smiled at him. 
Jimmy smiled back, and hurried off. 

It was a new Jimmy Boykin on the 
first tee this time, and when he poured 
his gangling vouth into his drive, it was 
with a grace I hadn’t noticed before. 
The ball, low and straight, hit the baked 
turf and the roll was good for fully 100 
yards beyond the 200 marker 

Cates got another good drive, but his 
ball stopped 25 yards back of Jimmy’s. 

Uncle Charlie was at my elbow again, 
when we watched Cates lay his second 
shot on the green within eight feet of 


the cup. The gallery sensed the kill and 
clamored for places around the green 


even before Jimmy’s second shot. 


Charlie mu le lbean 

It seemed the day of miracl 
hand. Jimmy’s ball caught the 
of the gree bit into the gras 
trickled to within four feet of 

Cates was Va ind é wa t 
for the cup Then he was crou 
over the bal addressing { Once 
he measured the distance w ey 
then stroked the ball It wal 
line he had visualized toward the « 
took the ventie slope of the gree 
then, when it seemed it would t 


it rimmed the cup, hopped out, ar 
a few inches away \ heart breake 


I watched Jimmy study his putt 


was an uphill putt, but as far a a 
tell it was straight and with the 
of the green 

‘This is it. mv boy.” Unele ¢ 
told me. “He can’t miss 


I wondered Che Dixie championsl] 


was four feet away from young Jim! 


Boykin Would he miss? TI] 
meant more to Jimmy than any shot 


had ever made 


He addressed the ball, then stopne 
He looked back toward the clubho 
and when he turned back to 
was smiling 

Then he swept the ball, eve » Fel 
with his putte It walked up the 
incline and the bar oft the 
dropped b nto the hole 


“What,” I inquired of Uncle Cha 


as we were on our wav back to the « 
house for the presentation, “did you 
to bring Tom Boykin out to mec Vj 


os 


my before the extra hole‘ 
Uncle Charlie grinned “W 


the world I told him was that the Bo 


kin team needed a little help 
Well, that’s about all there i 


storv. When I got back to the 7 
office that Sunday night, tarted 
alibi about not sending bac a 

the father-son tourney Saturd nig 


but the chief just said forget 

I picked ip a cop of tne first ¢ 
to see if my stuff on the Amateur fi! 
had made it There it was, sure enoug 


with my by-line and everything, 


about Jimmy Boykin and about his dad 


too, like Uncle Charlie had told me \! 
the headline Markham had ordered f 
it read: FATHER-SON TOURNEY 


I guess the chief is kind of ent 


mental. 


hit the back of the cup, then dropped back into the hole.’ 
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W..,.: MARGINS, by George P. Put- 


nam, is one of the liveliest, most humor- 
ous, and most entertaining autobiogra- 
phies of recent years. I am not able to 
think of any reader who would not find 
something in it of acute interest. Amelia 
Earhart, the greatest airwoman of the 
world, was his wife, and the chapter on 
her, toward the end of the book, is a 
beautiful, manly tribute. I can't imagine 
how anything could be written in bet- 
ter taste and at the same time give a 
more intimate portrait of that extraor- 
dinary personality. 

And for those who are curious about 
Charles A. Lindbergh, the short chapter 


on him will be eagerly read; and the 


last sentence of the chapter shows how 
impossible it is to classify definitely any 
person in the world. With the exception 
of these two more serious sections, the 
book is so filled with humorous anec- 
dotes that I repeated]s laughed out loud 
in solitude, a rare experience. I can con- 
fidently 


who ever have to make 


recommend it to all persons 
a speech be- 
cause it is alive with humorous stories 
that will be a lifesaver to many a per- 
plexed ‘after-dinner orator. 

The most notable feature of Mr. Put- 
nam's career—he is now only 54—is his 
tremendous activity, his enormous 
gusto, his delight and zest in living. We 
are familiar with the man who defined 
life as “one damn thing after another” 
and with the amendment to it by an- 
other man who said life was “ten damn 
things all at once.” In Mr. Putnam’s 
case life seems to have been ten delight- 
ful things all at once, for he has had 
innumerable adventures outdoors and 
at his desk, met innumerable exciting 
people, and now lives in a cabin 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea on the 
side of the highest mountain in the 
United States 

He belongs to the famous publishing 
firm founded by the great character 
after whom he is named, George Palmer 
Putnam. This hero and his son, George 
Haven Putnam, who at the age of 86 
walked to his office in New York every 
Winter day of snow and slush and had 
inexhaustible vitality, were the leaders 
in the finally successful endeavor to es- 
tablish international copyright and were 
also associated with many other good 
causes. George Palmer Putnam in the 
'40s and ‘50s was a devoted friend of 
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Washington Irving, and at a time when 
Irving needed money, he told the Father 
of American Letters that he thought a 
complete new edition of his work would 
sell; and he gave Irving as his royalties 
$88,000 in cash, and in those days 
$88,000 was a tidy sum. 

As nearly every living American 
wants to write a book, the chapters in 
this present autobiography devoted to 
publishing, the attitude of the publisher 
to the reader, and the statistics will be 
of absorbing interest. 

Mr. Putnam says he delights to read 
new manuscripts. He is always hoping 
that a new planet will swim into his 
ken. His adventures in publishing and 
the immense number of contacts it has 
given him with famous writers are the 
very life of this lively book; and, as I 
said at the beginning, there is an enor- 
mous amount of downright fun, sidesplit- 
ting stories, and anecdotes. Incidentally, 
as an illustration of the magnanimity of 
the author, look at the end of this ar- 
ticle, and you will see that he gave his 
book to another publisher. 


* * * 


To go from humor to horror, I recom- 





Courtesy, Willett, Clark & Co. 
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IN HIS I Was in Hell with Niemoeller, Leo 
Stein writes of the famed pastor now in a 
Reich concentration camp. Here is Niemoeller 
as a “sub” commander in World War I. 


Comment on Recent Books and Things by William Lyon Phelps, Educator, Reviewer, and Autho, 
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mend I Was in Hell with Niemo. by 
Leo Stein. Niemoeller is the fany 
Christian minister in Germany wh, 
despite his great learning, noble 
ter, and the fact that he was once « 
mander of a submarine, was pla in 
a concentration camp by Hitler ang 
suffered unspeakable tortures. The ay 
thor of this book, Leo Stein, is a Jewish 
professor of law who was also thrown 
into a concentration camp, wher 
came into close contact with Dr. Nie. 


moeller. If there is anyone who doubts 
the horrible stories of cruelty and tor 
ture accompanied by continual brutal 
ridicule of the sufferers that take plac 


in these concentration camps, won't you 
read this striking testimony of an eye. 
witness? 

To find anything similar to this we 


should have to go back to the stories of 
the early Christian martyrs and other 
histories of frightful torture, inflicted 
with delight by savages on men who are 


infinitely their superior in intelliger 
and character. In the 1st Century, afte: 
the Christians had shown themselves to 
be first-rate citizens, fearing God and 
honoring the rulers of the Stat 
Roman Emperors decided that 
themselves were divine and commanded 
the Christians to worship them. Then 
began the tortures and the bloo 
deaths out of which sprang the c! 
which in less than 200 years conquered 
the Roman Empire. Well, it may 
now that Hitler has announced he is 
superior to the Founder of Christianit 
who “was only a Jew,” we shall have a 
similar situation, and it is because 
Pastor Niemoeller refused to rega 
Hitler as greater than Christ that he was 
put in the concentration camp. Th: 
count of Niemoeller’s interview with 
Hitler in Chapter VI would be unbeliev- 
able if we did not have confidence in 
Niemoeller’s veracity. 

This is the first book Professor Leo 
Stein has ever written in English; and 
I should fear the effect on Niemoeller 
would be terrible, only Niemoeller him- 
self insisted that the book be written. 
What he said is just the opposite to 
what the commandant told Professor 
Stein when he was released. He was 
forbidden to report anything that he had 
seen or heard because if he did, he 
would be killed wherever he was. “We 
have agents [Continued on page 9} 
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tery, and other treasures that appeal to 





ONE HAND reads the label, which is in Braille raised letters, while the other “sees” the sculpture through the delicate touch of fingertips 


\NDS ON! rather than “Hands an unusually delicate sense of tou 
¥ Off!” the motto of the gallery Labels in Braille explain the exhib 
In ers for the blind at the deYoung Mu- which visitors are free to handle 

seum in San Francisco, California. Here, much as they please 

with canes, Seeing Eve dogs, and other Other museums permit the b t 

aids for the sightless, come blind art touch exhibits, but this is a gallery re 

lovers to examine a constantly chang served for the-use of those who must 
dq Ce ing exhibit of sculpture, textiles, pot “see” with their fingers 


-ELISE MANNEL 
: deft and right) Horace Bristol 











AN EARLY Greek metal chalice will soon be picked up and 
felt by the sensitive fingers now reading the Braille label. 
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PRIMITIVE musical instruments appeal to this young blind lad, who is ex 
ploring the possibilities of an ancient flute. No “Hands Off!” sign here! 
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Decatur ‘Gets in the Scrap’ 


eS . 
The Scratchpad Man reports on a Georgia Rotary Club's war work Tee 
| TOWN saves paper. Sure it down one day, under wifely d to 
does—or did. Well, that puts this story clean his basement—and came 1 - ¢ 
right down your back alley. When a stack of old Journals and 
Paper Day hits Decatur one day each Why not a regular, systemat 
month, this pleasant little Georgia city wide waste-paper collection? 
of 16,500 punches back, cheerily, with answered that question for hin 
a 20-ton wallop that leaves waste dealers he’d mobilized his Club’s mar j 
wallowing in yesterday’s headlines and (see him “mobilizing,” with an ol ; j 


the Red Cross folding a fistful of bills. 
It all began, say local Rotarians, when 


member Roy Freeman went 






their fellow 








paper for emphasis, at the lef 
tarians’ wives, six county trucl 
30 high-school boys—with 30,000 ' 
of paper. The Red Cross got $1( 
Paper Day was born—but on 

Next month 13 trucks and 6( : 

picked 44,930 pounds of paper off : 
tur doorsteps. Decatur Rotariai * 


raised $400 for civilian defense 











huge sports show, but this Pap 
plan—it’s enough to show that Dx 
is in the scrap, 
isn’t it? Up to its 
ears, I'd say. 
Most paper buy- 
ers are ‘full up,” 
but Decatur’s idea 
is good anytime. 


—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 











THE MORN of Paper Day sees schoolboy collectors getting 
their orders Rotarians’ wives busy phoning neighbors 
. and all Decatur trundling bundles of paper to its porches. 












ile, Bud! Get it!’ From dawn to dusk, a fleet of 13 
satur streets on Paper Day. Like this one, each 
y high-school boys, who are glad to pitch in on this 
shhh!) to be excused from classes. It takes about 
es to do the job. The city of Decatur and DeKalb 
trucks for this Rotary-sparked city-wide project 


HE GOT IT! Where it all comes from amazes tidy Decatur itself 


paper does pile up. Trucks disgorge at a waste-paper buyer's ware! 


below). When this photo was taken, R 
handing a bun »f used literature to C 
Committeeman Max S. Weil took the d 
who had bought the paper 


y Paper Chairman Frees 


imitteeman Charles W 


proceeds 1n hand Ir 


amass 


ral i 
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@ Tin Saver. Many delicate solutions 
are handled and shipped in tin-lined 
teel drums to protect them from discol- 
oration caused by rusting of the con- 
tainer. Lacquer solutions require pro- 
tection even though tin is now practi- 
cally unobtainable for the purpose. The 
answer has been found in the addition 
to the lacquer of as litfle as one-tenth of 
one percent of an organic phosphorus 
compound which prevents rusting and 
contamination of lacquer solutions even 
in plain steel drums The additive 
agent has proved to-be so cheap and 
effective that the industry may abandon 
tin even when it becomes plentiful 
igain. Similar methods may solve other 
problems of the kind 


@ Plastic Trainer Planes. Plastic planes 
are now being used by the American 
Army and tested by the Navy for train- 
ing pilots, but not for combat. The 
planes are built of plywood bonded with 
synthetic plastic instead of glue. The 
sheets of plywood are shaped perma- 
nently in manufacture while pliable to 
fit into the assembly of the finished 
plane. Conservation of light metals for 
war planes is the objective of the pres- 
ent move, since 90 percent of the con- 
struction of the new trainers is wood 
id plastic 
@ Blood Stopper. Hemophiliacs and 
others who bleed too profusely from 
small wounds can now submit to sur- 
gical treatment or the extraction of 
teeth without fear of bleeding to death. 
A new clotting principle of the blood 
separated in concentrated form, pro- 
vides doctors and dentists with a sure 
and safe method of stopping the flow of 
blood from a wound in a few seconds. 
The new agent in solution is gently 
pressed on the surface of the wound on 
absorbent cotton or gauze and closes off 
the capillary blood vessels quickly by 
causing a clot to form in them. When 
veins or arteries are cut, surgical treat- 
ment is necessary. The new technique 
is reported to be an important aid to 
surgeons in stopping the oozing of blood 
from surgical incisions during opera- 
tions as well as a vital help with persons 
who bleed abnormally. It is applied 
locally only. Previously, snake venom 
and several other hemostatic agents 
have been used, but none of these is so 
effective as the new agent is reported to 


be. 


@ Women at War. An important new 
fact is being discovered by the women 
of America: many machining opera- 
tions are scarcely more difficult than 
typewriting, and assembling and finish- 
ing in industry often require the same 
kind of skill used in knitting and cro- 
cheting. Furthermore, these tasks now 
being undertaken by the distaff side in 
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increasing numbers are more direct con- 
tributions to winning a war than usual 
feminine occupations. Both workers 
and industry are delighted with high 
outputs of heavy punch presses, milling 
machines, lathes, and the like under 
their new mistresses. 


@ Signs in Darkness. Many of the signs 
needed to guide workers in plants 
blacked out either by power failure or 
for defense against enemies are being 
made with phosphorescent pigments 





‘Peeps’ in ‘72 
Peeping at things to come was 
evidently of interest to alert read- 
ers even as far back as 70 years 
ago, for in their March 2, 1872, is- 
sue, the editors of Harper’s Week- 
ly presented this item: 


Paper houses are one of the nov- 
elties of the time. They are said to 
be as warm and as durable as houses 
built in the ordinary way, and much 
cheaper. The frame, doors, and floors 
are of wood; the paper with which 
the frame is covered on the outside 
is heavy and compact, and made more 
substantial by being covered with a 
mineral paint or cement. The inside 
walls and ceilings are covered with 
another kind of paper. If this sort 
of house can be rendered fireproof, 
it may become popular. 











that glow in the dark. At least one 
poster company is producing a stand- 
ard line of such signs. Exposure to 
light, either natural or electric, activates 
the pigments, which then will glow 
through many hours of darkness. 


@ Homemade Safety Glass. If and 
when air raids come to America, flying 
splinters of glass windows broken by 
explosions, that need not be close by, 
will be an important cause of civilian 
casualties. A new flexible, clear coat- 
ing, which in effect makes safety glass 
of window panes, can be applied with a 
brush to nullify the hazard. The ap- 
pearance and effectiveness of the win- 
dow are not affected by coating. 


@ War Gardens for Drugs. Many es- 
sential herbs, barks, berries, and roots 
supplying necessary drugs cannot be 
obtained from normal sources now de- 
nied us by war. Consequently, serious 
efforts are being made to develop the 
culture of these plants in the United 
States and elsewhere in the Western 
Hemisphere where soil and climate are 
suitable. Many drug plants grow wild 
in the United States and can be readily 
cultivated. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is supplying information to farm 
ers on the subject and an expedition 
under Government sponsorship is going 
to South America to stimulate interest 
and action. Codéperation between farm- 








ers and the drug industry 1 
well build a new American 
from this war as the syntheti« 
industry was built on sho 
World War I. 

@ Subcontracts to Colleges. | 
velopment in American prod 
fort is the letting of subcontra: 
teaching machine shops of 
Students learn shop operatio) 
from machining and fashioni: 
parts as from other types of 
Purdue University, 275 engine: 
dents enrolled in shop courses 
ducing as part of their trainin; 
put equal to that of a 75-man s| 
still carrying on their other 
This type of work is in addition 
kinds of research related to the 
fort being conducted in unive: 
oratories and many special 
courses which utilize academic f 


@® Tartaric Acid from Corn. 

chemical process may let Ameri 
replace Italian and French gra) 
source of tartaric acid for A 
foods. The process, so far pro\ 
pilot plant scale, converts gluco 
Sugar) to tartaric acid in seve) 


@ Nonshatter Spectacles. B) 
servicemen are to have spectack 
molded of nonshattering plastic. So. 
9,000 different molds are read) 
preparation to fit as many dif 
types of eyes. The plastic lenses 
molded and not ground, as those ot 
must be. British military surge 
also using transparent plastic sheet 
form windows through which th. 
watch the healing of wounds \ 
having to remove splints and bandag 
* * * 

This department is conducted 
H. Killeffer. Address inquiries to Pe: 
Department, THE RoOTARIAN Magaz 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U. S.A 


Photo: National Research Corp. 


CAMERA lenses of nonreflecting glass yield 
clearer photographs by reducing halation 
The lower picture was taken with « lens 
so treated; the upper with an ordinary one. 
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Smalitown: The Story of a Comeback 


It seemed this village would whittle ttself idly into 
oblivion—but just then the businessmen got an idea. 


by Harvey Jacobs 


2 turned off a State highway 
w up before a farmhouse. An 


\ 


lad figure sauntered out to the 


S y to bother you,” said the driver, 


from Bigcity [25 miles north] 
looking for a small farm for 
}0 you know of one?” 

“INO; St; 


sale are 


armer shook his head. 

Places for pretty 
here. But if you'll go 
Smalltown, there’s a real-estate 


around 


o might help you.” 
sign as lI 
you 


I saw his came 


but maybe know of a 
ice I might rent.” 

I really 
“Tt’s next to impossible to rent 
We're all pretty 


don’t,” answered the 
around here. 
oted.” 

’ said the man from Bigcity, “I 
‘ven rent a house in this village.” 
ted back toward Smalltown. 
chuckled. “Your 
of living there is to build your 


farmer only 


suse. There’s not a vacant house 
5 i 

fhe man from Bigcity, population 

100,000, thanked the farmer and 


eaded back north to see the real-estate 


home 
near Smalltown, population 400. 
this had been 1934, he would have 


ibout buying or renting a 


ad little need to seek professional aid, 
for almost any farmer along the high- 
way could have directed him to an idle 
farm—and, more important, could have 
referred him to some astounding bar- 
gains in Smalltown properties. 

But he was not interested in Small. 
town property in 1934. Moye than 15 
percent of the houses in the town were 
unoccupied; many of tenanted 
unfit for human _§ehabitation. 
Though he might have got a bargain in 
a house, he would not have chosen to 
live in a community which had lost its 
bank, its doctor, its lumberyard, one 
garages, one of its three 
its regular railroad service, 
and its community spirit. 

Smalltown had been a community 
center, growing and self-contained. Its 
two or three grocery stores, its grist- 
mill, blacksmith shop, livery 
doctor, church, and school made it self- 
Suflicient and needed in 1866, the year 
it began as Smalltown. Then came the 
railroad, the grain elevator, the hard- 
ware store, the bank, the drugstore, and 
the combination garage and filling sta- 
tion. The town was still thriving—each 


those 
were 


of its two 


churches, 


stable, 
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house or business was multiplied bv two 


or three—but the appearance of the 


garage-filling station presaged the first 


decay of community fiber.  TIronicall 


the same filling station today symbolizes 
the current strengthening of that com 
munity fiber 

When the smooth highway from Big 
city filtered out to Smalltown, the lat 
ter’s citizens divide 


were tempted to 


their allegiance—and income. Farmers 


new drove their and trucks to 


cars 
larger towns to do their buying. Forced 
to stretch their dollars, Smalltown resi 
dents drove to the big stores to spend 
them. 

Young people, bored because they had 
no gymnasium or other amusement cen 


ters, flocked to the county seat ten miles 


away. Some went to Bigcity. Many 
never returned. Smalltown became a 
kind of old folks’ home, where few 


dared to hope for the future—few, that 


t in the 


is, except a few businessmen le 
town. 


These men, with several leading 


farmers, organized the Smalltown Com- 


munity Civic Club. The purpose: to see 


what might be accomplished in the 


specific, yet in some cases intangible, 


projects of community improvement. 


They recognized Smalltown as a natural 

social group having a village nucleus 

and a small surrounding hinterland 
The first 


suade a 


thing they did was to per- 


canning-factory operator to 
build a 
Smalltown. 


factory site. 


tomato-processing plant in 


They agreed to donate a 
The increased business de- 
rived from the farmers who previously 
had no local market for their tomatoes 
and from the 
compensated them a thousandfold for 


local wage earners has 


their initial efforts. 


The group also got a new idea from 


the manager of the canning plant. 





“Whv not start a Rotary C] he 
suggested. For one thing, the fact that 
business had died until there 
one in each ot the remaining 


made the problem of classification quite 
simple 


Immediately the advantags 


clear Smalltown needed work, true 
it also ne@éded play From visiting Ro 
tarians an idea was born and took root 
The Club raised the mone. to Duy a 
sound-movie machine and showed open 
il? moving pictures every Ss irday 
night. For the Winter months, the Club 
investigated the possibilitie s of getting 
Federal aid to construct a comn 

center That aid was refused so the 
Club bought an abandoned church, r 
paired and redecorated it, and installed 


the movie machine. True, the building 


was small and totally inadequat: 
it served until something could be de 
vised It also served to awake 


people of the community to a more im 
portant fact: that a better building was 
needed 

Consider another aspect of Sma own 


its retail business. There was no pe! 


ceptible organized campaign to bring 
back lost customers, but with the 
gradual growth of communit pirit 
there appeared new and better and more 
products on the merchants’ shelves 
Through concerted effort a doctor wa 
procured; a well-known Bigcity dentist 
agreed to spend one day a week in town 
A new bank was eventually established, 


as well as a lumberyard, and now a new 


garage to replace the town’s first garage 


filling station which was destrover 


fire some time ago 


Today the temptation to drive several 


miles to the larger trading centers ha 
been minimized Smalltown can insure 
your crops, cash your checks, lend you 
money, build your house, make you! 
false teeth. deliver vour baby. get vou 


a new car, outfit your home with furn 


ture or your farm with tools 

Smalltown residents are beginning to 
be conscious of all this, too For ex 
ample, a Smalltown woman combed the 
Bigeity for a 


stores of particular type 


of shoe. Finally she gave up the search 


and returned to find exactly what she 
wanted in Smalltown’s single shoe store 
It was not a discontinued style, either 
And this holds 


other products and services as well 


true of a number of 


Small business is not inevitably poor 


business, for business is good in Small 
grocery store, 


town. Its smallest spe- 
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cializing in highest-quality foodstuffs, 


turns it complete inventory every 
veel On Saturday ! more than 
1,000 perso throng the abbreviated 
busine aistrict In a rural village of 
thi ize it is trul a rema ible sight 
to e¢ 

The Bigcity man who was looking for 
a house to buv or rent probably could 
not observe all these change in busi 
ne conditions, nor would he be able 
to feel the new spirit of unity merely 
by driving through the community. 
But he could hardly help being im- 
pressed by its ten new houses and its 
mal other showing sig! of recent 
repail Ten new house n a small 
rural community may not seem sin- 
rularly impressive, but neasured in 
terms of percentages it is a phenomenal 
building boom 

Of utmost interest is the annex to the 
high-school building. If one asked high- 
chool students what it was, they would 
probably answer, “That’s our new 

A: B more than that. The 
complete tory 1 told in the words 
above the entrance “Community Build- 
Ing 

\fter long negotiation and wishful 
plannil the community center is today 
a reality During the Summer months, 
along the roped-off streets the women 
and children intently watch the open- 


air movie During the Winter, how- 
ever, there are comfortable chairs from 
which everyone can watch the movie 


oOo! play or concert or game n the new 


“community building This recreation 
center is now available to the Rotary- 
sponsored Boy Scout troop, the 4-H and 
Future Farmer groups, rural-urban 


} 


meetings, and church clubs 


It’s a strange critter, this new Small- 
town. It grows more closely Knit, uni- 
fying around its new _ consolidated 
school, its churches, its bank, and its 
small retail businesses. On the other 
hand, its people never circulated so 
widely Many drive 50 miles a day to 


defense jobs. Take, for example, the man 
from Bigcity who sought out the real- 
estate agent after talking to the farmer. 
He wanted property, wanted to live, in 
the Smalltown community, but his po- 
sition was in Bigcity, which was 25 
miles away 

Smalltown, once dubbed a “slumber- 
ing village,”” slumbers no more. Once 
an old folks’ home which some sociolo- 
gists said would gradually disappear 
as the “inmates” died off, it decides to 
render a service, to meet a need—and 
becomes a virile community. Once a | 
haven for whittlers, today it is a home | 
for workers. Not necessarily workers 
with calloused hands and stable-scented 
feet, but workers with calloused brains 
from hunting new ideas For Small- 
town has found that new ideas, coupled 
with initiative and action, are the life 


} 
of any community | 
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A Step Forward for 
Backward Children 


By J. W. Hollis 


Rotary Club, Auckland, New Zea’and 


A. A PUBLIC meeting in 1933 in Auck- 
land, which, like your city, has _ its 
problems and responsibilities, a ladies’ 
committee of voluntary workers, mostly 
retired teachers, was set up to assist 
backward children. A building was ob- 
tained from the Auckland Education 
Department, and in 1935 the Institute 
for the Care of Backward Children was 
started under the jurisdiction of the 
Education Department. It supplied one 
teacher assisted by voluntary workers. 

The Institute building now houses a 
large music room, a classroom, a lunch- 
eon room, a cloak room, a play room, 
and a Rotary Kitchen. 

Owing to the growth of the school, 
which currently has 53 pupils, the Edu- 
cation Department now provides three 
teachers. With funds provided by the 
Rotary Club and others, the ladies’ com- 
mittee maintains one domestic helper. 
Early in 1940 the committee decided to 
teach the older children cooking and ap- 
pealed for assistance to the Auckland 
Rotary Club, which immediately granted 
the request and fitted the kitchen with 
gas stove, hot-water service, pots, and 
dishes, all of which have been put to 
useful service. 

The chief aim of the committee is to 
train the children in social behavior, to 
give them as wide a knowledge as is 
possible of the world around them, and, 
when the mentality permits, to give 
them occupational training. 

The syllabus of the Institute provides 
for the following: speech training, 
rhythmic movements, music (percussion 
band, musical games, singing), hand- 
work such as knitting, weaving, model- 
ling, and pastel work, and sense training. 


AT WORK— in the kitchen (top) Rotar 


of Auckland, New Zealand, have [itt 


Each room has aé_ different 
scheme, and is attractively fur: 
making the school as homelike 
sible. What a happy place it is f 
unfortunate children. The how 
struction are from 10 A.M. to 2 
Tuition is free. 

Every morning from Monday 
day, the children arrive at the sc] 
charge of their mothers, comings 
all parts of the city and subur! 
train, bus, tram, and ferry. Beca 
the long distances from homes 


mothers remain in the city until the 


ends, to pick up their charges. 


Until just recently these mothers 
no place in or near the Institute to | 


for their children, but now they 
for a Rotarian and his wife dis 


the matter with the chairman of 
Education Board, and the latter ope! 


for this purpose a large room in |} 


partment, which is situated opposit: 


school. 
Once again the Rotary Club w: 


proached and it provided a suit 


furniture. Individual Rotarians su} 
chairs, sewing machine, carpet 
blinds. During the waiting tim 
mothers engage in war work, k 
Balaclavas, socks, and scarves, and 
ing bandages, splints, arm and leg 
cushions, ete. More than 500 of 
useful articles have been made an 
warded to the St. Johns ambulanc: 
Red Cross societies. 

The room is filling a long-felt 
uniting the mothers in friendshi} 
the part Auckland Rotarians 
played in providing the room is an 
step toward fulfilling the Third ( 
of Rotary. 
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After two vears of 
war, the Rotary Club 
of MONTREAL, QUI 

CANA took stock of the activities it 
has ied on in the field of National 
Early in 1940 the Club financed 
a recreation room for a unit of the Air 


Montreal Reviews 
its War Services 


Fol This grew into “Hospitality 
Hot ’ a elubhouse for airmen on 
leave. It is a joint undertaking of the 
Mot 11 Club and the Imperial Ordet 
of the Daughters of the Empire, and it 
1s tioned since July, 1940. In addi 
tior e Club has financed recreation 
rot n ten other Air Force camps and 
ne val unit, has constantly provided 
nte nment for troops on leave or 
near-by, and has sponsored an 
A lets squadron. 


“All the preparations 
in the world are 
worth it if a bomber 


Briton Says 
Precaution Pays 


only once on your street,” writes 
Slater, 1941-42 President of the 
Club of BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, to 
“First 
fighting, and air-raid precaution 
es give the citizen useful knowl- 

. A million dollars spent after 
| is little or no use. Money 


bor can replace most things. It 


friends in GRIFFIN, GA. 


replace human life.” 


For French-reading 
Canadians, the Ro- 
tary Club of QUEBEC, 
E., CANADA, is making a special collec- 
donated books, in each of which 

ed a special French bookplate con- 

ng the donor’s name. ... The Ro- 

tary Club of BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, sends 


Books for Men 
in Service 


ly parcel of books to troops in 


No more change—in 
specie, at least—for 
WILLIAMSON, W. VaA.., 
ans when they buy their lunch 
Instead, war 
S ps are given to purchasers. 
member of the HARRISBURG, TEX., 
Club puts 10 cents into wa 
ps each week, and, in rotation, gets 
revious week’s collection of mem 


Make 'em Save— 
and Like It! 


tickets. savings 


stamps pasted in a book. He has to 
out to get the benefit! 


“Ten cents —no 
more, no less,”’ from 
each member of the 


Clubs Boost Joys 
for Soldier Boys 


Rotary Club of Irvincton, N. J., each 
ver and the proceeds are used to buy 
books of movie tickets, good at any 


\rmy movie in the world. Each book, 

ng $1.40, contains ten tickets, and 
is sent to a local boy wherever he may 
de stationed. ... The wives of Natrosi, 
Kenya, Rotarians sponsored a children’s 
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‘Rotary Reporter 


--- Rotary Clubs 
caste 5,079 





Rotarians 
210,000 





play, The Sleeping Princess. for the B 
ish Bombed Babies Fund 


The U.S.O. (United Service Organiza 


tions) is raising 32 million dollars fo 
entertainment and comforts f Amer 
can soldiers and sailors cotarians of 


SWEETWATER, TEX., recently 
party at a near-by U.S.O Center, and 


came home thoroughly” enthusiastic 
about the activity SAVANNAH, GA 
Rotarians recently were hosts to more 
than 125 men from the near-by air base 


The airmen provided the progran 


The Rotary Club of SALE, AUSTRALIA, 
wishes to entertain Rotarians or thei 
sons who may be in the armed force 
stationed near the city The KEMP’ 


VILLE, ONT., CANADA, Rotary Club added 


$241 to its cigarettes-for-soldiers fund 

by twice selling a donated pure-bred 

pig, the first purchaser donating the 

animal for resale .. The LA FERIA 
1a} f 


TeEx., Rotary Club undertook to raise the 
town’s quota for the Navy Relief Fund 

The Hawaii “Varsity Victory Volun 
recipients ] 


teers” were 


clocks from the Rotary Club of Hono 
LULU, HAWAII 

Rolling Kitchens The Rota Club of 
across the Seas DETROI 


Vicu., has 
senta rolling 
kitchen” to the Rotary Club of Coventry 
ENGLAND. It was presented to the Mayor 
of CovENTRY for the use of the city. . 
The Rotary Club of PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
which made a similar gift to NorTTine 


THEY CALL THEM “austerity luncheons.” 


and food by self-service of scup, two sandwiches, and a piece of “national bread.” F 


guest of honor, lead the members to the tables. Luncheon and speech are limited: one hour 
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The Rotary Club of London, England, saves time 
R. Bur 


ley, 1941-42 Club President, and Squadron Leader F. B. Phillips, Chief Justice of New Guinea, 
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Photo: Hamilton Wright 
“THANKS for the home-town newspapers,” 
Lieut. Maynard Wood tells the Rotary Club of 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., while home on leave. 
The Club supplies papers to 150 servicemen. 





be 


J Rrrne 





raised $150 with a review for a “Morale 
Builder Fund,” in which other service 
clubs in the county have been asked to 
join. Funds will be used to help families 
of soldiers and sailors who may need 
financial assistance or advice, to help 
returned veterans find jobs after the 
war, to keep contacts and search for 
men reported ‘missing,’ and to assist 
in any way possible. 

The Rotary Clubs of NELSON, NEw 
ZEALAND, and BENDIGO, AUSTRALIA, are col- 
lecting old linen and cotton articles for 
bandages. ... The Rotary Club of WIN 
NIPEG, MAN., CANADA, has 
acknowledgments of clothing gifts sent 
to STOKE-ON-TRENT and HENDON, ENG- 
LAND, and from the WINNIPEG Board of 
Trade, which includes articles of cloth- 
ing in “survivors’ kits” for torpedoed 


> 


seamen. ... The VANCOUVER, B. C., CANaA- 


received 





TWO MORE beds, bringing to 32 the total given by the Rotary Club of Oporto, Portugal, 
are presented to the ‘Lodging for the Night,” where the homeless poor may find shelter. 














Photos: General Motors 


WHEN the Oshawa, Ont., Canada, General Hospital built a new wing, the Rotary Club gave 


$2,000 to furnish the children’s department. 


This provided accommodation for 22 children 


and four babies. The two-bed room at the right is typical of the furnishings provided, with 
furniture and drapes decorated with pictures and characters from well-known fairy tales. 








SOLDIERS, sailors, and marines at Orlando, Fla., have no excuse for not writing home 
since the local Rotary Club donated 40,000 sheets of writing paper and 15,000 envelopes for 


their use. 
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The Club also presented the Service Men's Club with two large American flags. 





DA, Rotary Club raised $1,175 
Queen's Canadian fund by a wa) 


A gift from 
tary Club o 
FORD, CONN., 
Rotary Club of Hartrorp, ENG! 
been used to furnish a recreati 
for boys temporarily away fron 
... The Rotary Club of HErRTFo! 
also sent HERTFORD, ENGLAND, Re 
a gift of $48. 

The Rotary Club of Patsiey, Si 
received £30 for war-relief work { 
“sister” Club in PAIsLEy, ONT., ( 
... The LEAKSVILLE-Spray, N. C 
Club sent $25 to the HuLL, Ena 
tary Club. 


‘Sister’ Clubs 
Cooperate 


\ hearty wel 


Birthday Clubs, 
New and Old 


these new 
mitted Rotary 
Coro, Venezuela; La Guaira, Ven: 
Itaperuna, Brazil; Coeymans-R 
N. Y.; Venice, Calif.; Walker, 
Santa Ana, Mexico: Coatzacoalco 
ico; Alvaro Obregon, Mexico; P 
doc, Wales; Monteria, Colombia; ‘ 
que, Chile; Liberty Center, Ohio 
port, Pa.; and Consett, England 

To celebrate its 20th birthday, t 
tary Club of ONrEonTA, N. Y., se 
history of the Club to all Rotary 
organized in the same year, 1922 
ters and telegrams of acknowle: 
from these “twins” poured in. 
Rotary Clubs of ANAHEIM, CALI! 
CLOQUET, MINN., recently celebrat: 
anniversaries. 

July marks the 25th annivers 
the organizing of the ANDERSO? 
MUNCIE, IND., Rotary Clubs. 


Rotarians of O 
ILL., know t 
percent of 

Club’s membership is also on the 
of local churches, and 52 perce) 


Self-Survey Finds 
Fascinating Facts 


members of church boards or offic 
churches. A recent questionnair 
swered by members also revealed 


24 percent are active in Boy Scout 


12 percent are on the school board 


8 percent helped organize counts 
bond sales. The survey also disi 
other facts about civic activities « 
members. 
Michigan Club A “friendship « 
Builds Chest built of wood 
15 States has 
started on its travels by the Rotary 
of CROSWELL, Micu. Filing cards 
drawer in the chest will provide : 


ord of the journey. Self-addressed 
in the carrying case will keep the “hos 


Club advised of the chest’s travels 


began at OWEN SOUND, ONT., CANADA 


A crippled-ch il 
clinic—w hich 


Help for the 
Crippled Child 


twice a vear is the annual contrib 
of the Rotary Club of Macoms, I! 
the State Crippled Children’s As 
tion work. The Club furnishes the 
pital rooms, nurses to help, foo 
those on duty for the day, and 
portation for those needing it. 
By dividing the county into 
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ch one canvassed by a member, 
rv Club of PocAHONTAS, ARK 
made a survey of crippled 
ho could be benefited by treat 
the Rotary Crippled Adult Hos 
\iEMPHIS, TENN. 
el chair for a crippled child has 
nished by the Rotary Club of 
CVILLE, N. Y. ... Wives of Ro- 
elped collect funds for crippled- 
work in NELSON, NEW ZEALAND 


The Wheel’ Will A huge Rotary wheel, 


T , Cuba ten feet in diameter, 
urn : 
cut into 39 pieces 


ributed to the 39 Rotary Clubs 
ict 25 (Cuba). To the District 
ence, each Club’s delegate brings 
tion entrusted to his Club—and 
cannot be delegated to another 
n this way the completeness of 
eel signals the number of Clubs 


The Rotary Club ot 
Los Mocuis, MEXICO, 
collected S655 (Mex- 


Active Mexican 
Clubs Report 


ency) which it has donated to 
lic school to purchase a printing 
The Rotary Club of PARRAI 
the reconstruction of a play 
for children. Rotarians at 
LLO donated homes for residents 
iA who lost theirs in a recent 
ake. .. The GUADALAJARA Ro- 
b provides white canes to blind 
unable to furnish their own. 


Fourth Object— As a by-product of 


‘ a Rotarv Institute of 
Many a Project a Rota y Insti ute of 
International Under- 


g, classes in conversational Span 
members and friends have been 
zed by the Rotary Club of ALICE, 


bservance of Pan-American Day 
14), the Rotary Club of MALarR 
QUE., CANADA, sent a letter of greet 
the Rotary Club of Lima, PERu, 
e of Fernando Carbajal, now the 
lent of Rotary International, en- 
ng a letter from the Mayor of Ma- 

to the Mayor of Lima. 
Seven Rotarians from BaTAvIA and 
ENZORG, NETHERLANDS INDIES, were 
ts at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, recently. Dr. 
in Mook, Lieutenant Governor of the 
erlands Indies, headed the group. 
\ cup presented by the Rotary Club 
HavANA, CuBA, to R.K.O.-Radio Pic- 
es, Inc., for promotion of interna- 
il goodwill was given to the repre- 
sentative of the motion-picture company 
i meeting of the NEw York, N. Y., 

tary Club. 

\ plavlet with 21 high-school pupils 
representing the Republics of South, 
ntral, and North America was a fea- 
ture of the Pan-American Day program 
of the BLUEFIELD, W. Va., Rotary Club. 
Telegrams of greeting were exchanged 
th the Rotary Club of Havana, CuBA. 


When the CUYAHOGA 
FALLS, OHIO, Rotary 
Club won first prize 
a radio quiz program, the check it 
ived was endorsed over to Rotary 
International’s Relief to Rotarians 


Funds for Relief 
to Rotarians 
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Fund ‘ A two-mont tte col 
test among the Rota! Clubs of EVANS 
rON, HIGHLAND PARK, WILM and WIN 
NETKA, ILL., netted $200 for the Relief to 
Rotarians Fund. Each Club p $50 
and the total was presented to the fund 
in the name of the winne WILMETTE, 
which won over HIGHLAND PARK and 
WINNETKA by a fraction of one percent 


All three Clubs vere above 99 percent 


for the entire period 





Read ‘The Rotarian’ Phat mig vell be 
and Wina Prize the motto of the Ro 
tarvClub of HORNELL. 
N. Y., for its publication 1 Rotary 
Hub, offers 1 dollar’s wort of wat 
stamps for the best 100-word review 
of any article in the April ROTARIAN 
Children Teach— Members of the 
Parents Learn PORTSMOUTH AND 
So \ EIN AND 
Rotary Club sat and listens ecently 
while spokesmen for 34 sons and da 
ters ruests for the da told what the : 
vounger generation thought world re BOY meets girl! A. H. Kress, 1941-42 Presi- 
2 _ tie i i dent of the Hingham, Mass., Rotary Club, and 


construction should and must a n : 
i — ae : whi the registered Jersey calf he presented to 
The Mmrnyi S19sty 1] t ld 1 1 J y 1 1 
plish rhen, enthusiastically ~ as ohn Babbitt, grandson of I. N. Babbitt, Past 
J 
generation gave a vote of thanks to President of the New Bedford, Mass., Rotary 


their juniors for the educational advice! Club, at an intercity meeting at Plymouth 








Photo: Rotarian George Bergstrom 





AS LONG as its tires hold out, this bus, gift of the San Fernando, Calif., Rotary Club, 
will carry the Boy Scout troop the Club sponsors on the various Scout journeyings 
Scouting has long been a cherished Boys Work activity of Rotary Clubs in many countries. 





TO SHOW its appreciation of his work, the Rotary Club of Marseilles, Ill., planted two 
trees in the garden of Fred Scherer, Past President of the Ottawa, Ill., Rotary Club, which 
sponsored the Marseilles Club. Rotarian Scherer was the Governor's Special Representative. 
He holcs a shovel and at his left Marseilles’ Charter President C. P. Trowbridge plies another. 
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has been living in Manila, Thi : 
pines, where he was a membe 
Rotary Club. 
ite —~ SMA a Se ty, VA > ee Clever Clubs. The Sidney, | ihe 
ae PLES ke. tary Club has a “Hichair Cor S 
which presents Rotary-emblen 
to proud fathers. . .. The Ott 
Rotary Club Broadcaster rem 
that “Service is the rent we pa 
space we occupy.” 
tary Club, collaborated with a fellow of Though THE gees vig ct 
ficer, R. A. Axrorpb, to write Wychwood (see pages 62-63) failed to awi . 
Chronicles, a novel of Christmas at the prize for his contribution to 
home. Lestiz C. Hunt, a member of the Tick contest in the March Rota 
Surrey, England, Rotary Club, has writ- G. Murray, 1941-42 Chairman of 1 
ten The Prisoners’ Progress, a narrative oe Committee of the Rotary ( 
of the march of 30,000 prisoners from Coolidge, Ariz., adapted the lime 
France to camps in Germany his own Club and now it hangs 
A Scottish Rotarian, Dr. James A. !Sitors may read it. And here it 
Bowre, has published The Basis of Re. Whenever a Club I would visit, Goods 
construction, a study of post-war recon- The food that they serve 
Or the pep and the verve 
; - Or the thrill of their fellowship di 
; a | The Rotary Club of Menomone: 
jut’ Wis., has maintained a record of 95 yy 
| \ f [Ee ee ) | cent or better in attendance every mo 
| / AL 7 for more than ten years... . 7 Gover 
0. tary Club of Bolivar, Mo., has nai \ 
publication The Simon Bolivar ir 
of the South American patriot fon 
the town is named. 
l Projectors. In the United Stat: 
Canada, the following numbers of m ! f 
Ww projectors are owned by or access | 
EDDED. Tom J. Davis interrupted Rotary Clubs, according to a_ rec { 
i his work long enough during the clos- survev: 
| ing weeks of his busy ‘eggs hyn President h 4 Silent machines: Smm.—288 ( 
| of Rotary International to slip down to Y 4 16mm.—496 Clubs: both Smm Honor 
' Fort Knox, Ky., on May 23 to be present 16mm.—230 Clubs; 35mm.—67 C f tl 
} with Mrs. Davis at the wedding of their . Cly 
f daughter Hester MARGARET to GEORGI Rui 
PATRICK SARSFIELD, a Student officer at pod 
the Tank Corps Training Camp. Both pon 
bride and groom are from Butte, Mont. 2 if 
To “Pracy” [see cut above] and her hus- 17) 4 
band go the best wishes of the Editors j | a 
i and THE SCRATCHPAD MAN Y | onors! 
Bowling Winners. The 26th Annual oe) “ 
Rotary International Telegraphic Bowl- ; : reg 
ing Tournament drew 49 entries, and 4 CARTOON of Tom J. Davis, Rotary's Im- he ] 
a * ' - mediate Past President, by his friend and ition. 
the Sheboygan, Wis. “keglers,” with — tejow Butte, Mont., Rotarian, Merle Davis. MATT! 
3,021, took first place. The Rochester, es 
N. Y., team, with 2.844 pins, was second: struction. . .. JOHN VARDyY, Past Presi- od 
Mdwardsville, IL, 2,836, third; Lima, dent of the Newton-le-Willows, Eng- ; Winn 
| Ohio, 2,812, fourth; Omaha, Nebr., 2,803, land, Rotary Club, has donated to the DESPITE war near-by, 170 registered for the aa 
fifth British Red Cross the proceeds of his 83rd District Conference at Jaffa-Tel Aviv : Un 
Individual honors went to ROTARIAN new book, Their Side of the Story, a Palestine. Past Governor Baron de Bildt (left Will 
ERLE G. SHEPHERD, Of Kansas City, Mo., © work on juvenile delinquents. chats with L. D. Watts, 1940-42 Governor poeta: : 
who won both high-10 score with 266 Fresh Water Fishing, a book on how 7 fee 
and high-30 with 705. Since only one to increase your catch, is from the pen wae % 
prize went to one man, ELBert D. KNAPP, of Myron E. SHOEMAKER, Past President the US 
of Omaha, was awarded the high-10 — of the Laceyville, Pa., Rotary Club. ike 
prize for his 247 game Prizes, both Rotary, para mim, €... (For Me, Ro- PRS | 
team and individual, were war savings tary Is...) is a book in Portuguese sie ois 
{ tamps. The Rotary Club of Kansas that explains Rotary as it appeals and aioe 
City, Mo., handled the arrangements for appears to RoTaRIAN Dr. EuriIco BRANCO Hineon 
the competition Riperro, of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Actually CL eae 
Headed by Dr. A. E. Hancock, the it is a handbook for Rotarians, and will frst bis 
bowling team of the Lancaster, Ohio, doubtless interest all Rotarians who sniaehs 
Rotary Club took first place in the re- read Portuguese. Club: t 
cent intercity tournament to which the Llanells 
Rotary Club of Dayton was host Twice ‘Dispossessed.’ To the Rotary . a 
Club of San Francisco, Calif., RUDOLF Mackay 
Authors. Two British Rotarians who HERRMANN, Past GOovEeRNOR of former the stu 
are prisoners of war in German camps _ District 66 (Czecho-Slovakia), promised THE WICHITA, Kans., Rotary Club quartette the ai 
have sent manuscripts through to Eng- that though “Rotary_is dissolved in with Rotarian Arch P. Naramore (center has hee 


land for publication. J. L. R. Crorr, a Czecho-Slovakia . . . it will live again!” who composed God, Guard Our Fighting Men, 


: . : . Ba ROTARIA 
member of the Gateshead, England, Ro- Until recently Past GoverNoR HERRMANN first sung by famed radio tenor Frank Parker. 
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projectors: 16mm.—527 Clubs; 
7 Clubs. 3oth sound and si- 
mm.—310 Clubs. 
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Rotary Student. The Rotary Club of 
Ss. C., sent 
of a student 
ne to several 
\merican coun- 
\s a result, VAL- 
fotina, of Parral, 
decided to go 
school in the 
States. Because 
ter’s interest, 
; referred to 
, and has just 
ted a year in the local high 
working Saturdays in a local 
id playing “B” team football. 








Molina 


Goodwill Letter. As an object lesson 
American goodwill, Harry N. 
of Toledo, Ohio, 1941-42 Gover- 
District 157, published an issue 
Vonthly Letter in Spanish! 


Governor ‘Jim,’ Last reports from Dr. 
MV. Henry, Past Governor of Dis- 
4; (Southern China and Hong 
are that he, with the other Amer- 
embers of the faculty of Lingnan 
sity, is confined to the institu- 
ampus at Canton, China, and is 
fairly well treated.”” A number 

embers of the Chinese faculty and 
students escaped to the ‘nterior, 
they are reopening the school. 


Honors. MIGUEL A. VETRONE, a mMem- 
the Buenos Aires, Argentina, Ro- 
Club, has been named president of 

e Rural Associations of the “Third 
Zone’—North Central and Northern 
agricultural States. Various mem- 
ers of the Rotary Club of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, have been harvesting new 
iors! JUAN LUIS CAUBARRERE is the 
new president of the national Associa- 

of Commerce; RICARDO ALONSO is 

president and Mario Isoua is treasurer 

the Pharmaceutical Importers Asso- 
ition. 

MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY, Superintendent 
of New Trier Township High School 

da Past President of the Rotary Club 

f Winnetka, Ill., has received an honor- 

doctor of letters degree from Col- 
gate University. BERNARD S. PAYNE, 

Williamson, W. Va., Immediate Past 
Governor of District 185, has been ap- 
pointed to the advisory boards of the 
West Virginia Safety Commission and 
the U.S.O. War Fund Campaign. 

Three British Rotarians have been 
named to the Order of the British Em.- 
pire on recent honors lists: CHARLES 
SmitH, J.P., as a Member (M.B.E.); J. 
PaRKIN, Officer (O.B.E.); and W. 4&. 
CLEMENT, Commander (C.B.E.). The 
first two are members of the Ports- 
mouth and Southsea, England, Rotary 
Club; the last, of the Rotary Club of 
Llanelly, Wales. 

\ medal which the Rotary Club of 
Mackay, Australia, presents annually to 
the student making the best grade in 
the annual junior public examination 
has been won by Howarp Tait, son of 
RoraRIaAN STaNLey H. Tair. 
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Having earned a large fee—65,000 
Uruguayan pesos—as an arbitrator ina 
legal case, RAMIRO JOUAN, a retired Com- 
mander of the Uruguayan Navy and 
now a member of the Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, Rotary Club, donated the entire 
fee to the establishment of scholarships 
in the Montevideo, Uruguay, Naval 
School, of which he is an alumnus and 
the former commandant. 


Veteran Secretary, Ben L. JOoGGERsT, 
who served 27 vears as Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
on June 30 retired from that office, re- 
ceived a watch in recognition of his 
services. The presentation was made 
at the Club’s 30th anniversary 

Want to Learn Russian? The pitfalls 
of the Russian tongue have received 
mention in Club publications of late. 
FRED F. GoopsELL breaks forth in the 
Boston, Mass., Hub with: 


This tongue to me 
is but a sea 


Of sneezes, coughs, and itehe 


But I've no doubt, 

When well dug out, 

Its charm one’s soul enriches 
* * * 

The Russiar ‘ero 


Sounds so 8s ipe rb 

It needs no explanation 

You think you icnou 

But soon you show 

Your pride lacks all foundatio 


And the Auckland, New Zealand, Ro- 
tary Letter leads us on: 


THE Roap to Moscow 
From Oms to ns thousand les 
From Plons to Plins sti further 
From Plins to Plonsk, you can go wrongs 
Though all the way it’s urder 
They have no trams from Oims to Tompsk 


Nor ta.zis up to Plopski 
The trains are bad in Leningrad, 
ind petrol, not a dropski 


The road to Moscow goes through Un 
Through Dumsk, and Umskidu i: 

And all the way from Oms to Plonsk, 
You're marching on your tumsii 


So Heil to Omsk and Tompsk and Plonsk 
4nd Heil to Plinsk and Plonski 
From Plinsk to Plonsk you can’t go 
wronagsk 
So now we shan't be lonagski 


Degree. For his service to Rotary and 
in the field of history, RoTarian J. P. 
BERTRAND, of Port Arthur, Ont., Canada, 
was awarded a degree of “doctor of 
service” at a colorful ceremony at a 
regular Club meeting. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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THREE Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, Rotarians 
with the troops in England: (left to righ 
John H. Sturdy, educational advisor; Ma 
Wm. C. Mawhinney, senior chaplain, Ar 
mored Division; Dr. A. E. Chatwin, director 
of the Canadian Legion Educational Services. 





LOOK-ALIKES: Past President J. E. North, of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary Club (left), and 
Rotarian R. I. Irwin, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 








THEIR youth belies it, but Rotarian and 
Mrs. Wilson Baker, of Claremont, Callif., 
recently celebrated their golden wedding! 
Rotarian Baker is a grapefruit producer 


THEY CAME to meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Erlanger, Ky., Rotary Club 
when their President, R. C. McNay, served 
melons home grown and cold-storaged! 
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HEALTH GUARDIANS: The nurse on duty at the Convention Hall; 
Rotarian C. J. Decker, superintendent of the Toronto General Hospi- 
tal; and a Canadian Red Cross transport driver in her natty uniform. 





REPEATERS: John J. Gibson (left), Toronto, 
Rotary Board member in 1924 when Guy 
Gundaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., presided 
at the first Rotary Convention in Toronto. 





FROM FAR PLACES: Mariano Font (left), 
Paris Rotarian in exile in New York City. 


And Sinclair McGibbon, of Perth, Australia. 





BUTTE Rotarian Lt. Ben Hardin, U.S.N., with 
President Davis, as his Convention aide. 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS William E. Rae, of Havre, Mont., hefts 
shillelagh, traditional insigne of his ancient office. 
Manager Howard Feighner considers carefully its potential 
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Notes from The Scratchpad Man 


[Continued from page 30] 


the Convention. SHARON is 3 and AUDREY 
there are any active 
Conventionville, THE 
Scoopy, 


eg. SE more 
youngsters in 
SCRATCHPAD MAN and his dog, 
have missed ’em. 

At ten minutes of 5 P. M. on a Friday, 
Rotary’s Secretariat in Chicago got a tel- 
egram from the War Production Board 
asking for codperation in the rubber- 
salvage program. At 5:30 an announce- 
ment to Rotary Clubs had been designed. 
By noon the next day, just 191% hours 
later, it had been stencilled and mail- 
ings had begun. An exhibit telling the 


story has attracted much attention in 


the Secretariat’s section of the main 
Convention floor at the Royal York 
Hotel. 

War has brought a flock of knotty 


problems to educators, according to 
ARTHUR W. Woop, Moline, III., 
master and Incoming District Governor. 
His neighbor, Rurus M. UTTERBACK, a 
business-school man from Danville, IIl., 


school- 


JENKINS, an- 
from Dan- 


agrees. So does RALPH C. 
other educator, who hails 
bury, Conn., and is an Outgoing District 
Governor. 

Statisticians are having a field day— 
or week—counting flowers in the House 
of Friendship. At Wednesday’s close 
there had been used 1,500 each of del- 
phiniums and carnations, 1,600 
2,000 peonies, 300 stocks, 450 larkspurs, 
200 Canterbury bells, 300 foxgloves— 
with Thursday still coming up!  De- 
ployed among them are 55 potted palms 
and 30 ferns. 

E. W. PALMER, of Tennessee, had bare- 
ly finished telling Wednesday’s Conven- 
tion session about the new campaign for 
the Rotary Foundation—of which he is 
Chairman—when up to the platform 
OUTGOING DISTRICT GOVERNOR 
BERTRAM H. KENYON with a $100 war 
bond in his hand. It was for the Foun- 
dation and from GOVERNOR BERT’S 
home Club—Turtle Creek, Pa. The first 
war bond received in the campaign 


roses, 


stepped 


(which will stress the donation 
particular kind of security), it wa 
“in recognition of PRESIDENT Tom I) 
leadership during the past year.” 
With heart-stirring 
freighting the same power one fe 


simple, 


the speeches of his famed count 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, TOM WARREN th! 
the huge first-night audience. It st 
but applaus: 





him more than once 
perhaps loudest when he mentions 
younger brother, who is a Canadia 
dier serving in England. 
“Before—back in ’24...” You 
that often around Conventionvill 
hundreds here have still vivid men 
of the first time Toronto entertaine 
tary’s international Convention. S 
B. McMicHaEL—for one. As he did 
so again in ’42 Syp has served like : 





man as Chairman of the Host Club Exe 


utive Committee. There, Gentle Re 
is a job! And to CHAIRMAN Syp wi 
“Well done—twice!” 

Back at that first reunion in To 


Guy GuNDAKER, Of Philadelphia, then R 


tary’s President, expressed the wis 
might attend another Convention 
A young Montana 
Tom J. Davis, bet him a hat he w 
The years flew on and then, last y: 
Denver, Tom asked Guy to plan 
spond to Toronto’s 1942 welcome. 
agreed. “Thanks,” Tom, 
memory was functioning perfect] 
always wear a Stetson!” 

“LonG ToM” PHILLIPS, official ph 


said 


rapher at Toronto’s first Rotary Con 


tion in ’24, isn’t here this time. 
is, however, represented in prox 
INCOMING DISTRICT GOVERNOR Rosc: 
Pryor, of Harlingen, Tex., who br: 
an old wagon-wheel-type Rotary b 
which Tom wore at Rotary’s first 
An early member of thé 
NEWSPAPI 


ventions. 
tary Club of Chicago, 
PHILLIPS now lives in Texas, where 
known as “The Sage of Santa Rosa 

—THE SCRATCHFAD MA 
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D Brute Force Can’t Finally Triumph 
. | sNcCE M. Hype, Rotarian 
nissioner, Supreme Court 
son City. Missouri 
story teaches us that brute force 
er finally triumph over truth 
I will give you one example. 
ears ago, on a visit to Jerusalem, 
gate in the eastern wall of the 
the site of King Solomon's 
It is called the “Golden Gate,” 
through it Jesus, coming from 
nt of Olives, entered the Temple 
that Gate during that last week 
e Crucifixion. But you cannot 
gh that Gate today, because it 
| up with great stones. It was 
ip by order of a Roman em- 
ho in his day ruled the world 
He had heard that the early 
s talked of a resurrection and 
that Jesus would some day re- 
that Gate. Thinking that force 
o everything, he ordered the 
illed up; and so it is to this day. 
upon 
one, this emperor believed that 
lls and iron bars could keep the 
gs of Jesus out of the lives and 
f men. We know how pitifully 
e was. We know how the truth 
ve which Jesus taught overcame 
e ever used against it and became 
t of the world. It is the founda- 
yur way of life. 


( 


inreasoning dependence 


Source of Happiness 
Dr. W. A. WELDON 


ssictan 
Glasgow, Kentucky 
What peace and contentment come 


from rendering an unselfish serv- 
We are aware of the fact that hap- 
s does not come from social attain- 

neither does it come from accu- 
ited wealth. True happiness comes 
our work, when we realize that we 
a part in this world to fill, and our 

is necessary for the welfare of 
rs.—From a Rotary Club address. 


How Rotary Can Serve 
B. R. Fincu, Rotarian 
Vational Parks Custodian 
Fruita, Colorado 
[ believe that Rotary International, as 
organization, can best serve in the 
resent crisis— 

By continuing the organization as it 
Ss at any cost. 

By having every individual member 
ealize that, come what may, here is an 
nternational organization already estab- 
ished and prepared to go to work when 
the time is opportune to help set up this 
new idea of world coéperation. 

By having every Rotary Club realize 

it has a wonderful opportunity for 
service during this emergency by re- 
ning sane. Each member is a rep- 
resentative member of his community. 
It is his duty and privilege, if by noth- 
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ing more than example, to remain calm 
and to keep his head no matter who else 
loses his. 

By realizing 
ing and to help the rest of the commun- 


that conditions are chang- 


ity to accept these changes graciously 
By remaining calm and awaiting in 
We can have 


only one quarterback in this game. 


structions from the coach. 


Needed: Intelligence and Understanding 
CARL S. CARLSMITH, Rotariar 
Lawye? 


Hilo, Hawaii 
In the International 


Service Commit- 
tee of my own Clul 


+ 


‘lub we have started a 


Spanish class and one-third of the Club 
is attempting to overcome the language 
handicap which prevents our under 
standing of South American Republics 
Together with this study we are under: 
taking to learn more of the culture, his- 
tory, geography, and politics of our 
Latin neighbors I think you will 
admit that it is an ambitious project 
Even a small amount of success in the 
undertaking will make us more intelli- 
gent and, after all, what the world needs 
when “the tumult and the shouting 


dies” is intelligence and understanding 


and not threats of overwhelming force 
and secret weapons. 
Dream Club 

A. P. JOHNSTONE, “Y” Executive 


Secretary. Rotary Club 

Athol, Massachusetts 

I pass on to you this anonvmous This 
Is the Rotary Club of My Dreams: 

A Club adequate for the task, a Club of 
the warm heart, of the open mind, of the 


adventurous spirit; a Club that cares, that 






heals hurt lives, that comforts, that chal 





lenges 4 Club that knows no divisions of 
culture or class o frontiers, geogr I l 
or social; a Club that ing Sas We 
avers, that looks forward as well as back 
ward A Club high as the ideals 
Master, broad as the love of God is 
the humblest human, a working ( ) i 
Winsome Club, a Club tha erpre the 
truth in ter of its time ind ct enge 
its times in terms of the truth A ( b that 
inspires courage for ving nd tr i 
terprets the best A Club for a ‘ 
What Is Rotary? 
Rev. E. C. Hunter, Cl 
Former Rota? 
Han ton, Ontario, Car 
What is Rotary? Here is inswel! 
In verse: 
OTA } 
You 
F? 
You 
j 
vi l ¢ ) 
ij J i 
Rola ) } 
Wh / 
1 fe j 
G / 
1 j 
Bee ) 
Rote / ) ( 
\ / 
In t / / y 
It he , 
{s ( 
1s 
The ’ 
in R / 
For | 
Vee ny 
Rot ( 
NW / 
What Rotary Can Do 
Dr. H. Puiviper, Rota? 
Topographer and Explorer 
Ba ) lor nd, Ne the rlands ] 
Ro il may he ible to anal é 
ideas out of which war arise to 
fluence them and to turn them into 
good We have to consider the endle 


diversity of human nature and, as a re 


sult. the diversity of each nation’s na 
tional thoughts, national ideals, national 
aims. Each nation has its own charac 
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Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the-or 
dinary-ness? 
you will receive a check for $3 if your 
shot” is used. But remember 


Then send it to the Editors of The Ro 
“odd 


it must be different! 














TURN THE PICTURE and you'll find in the mountain snows of British Columbia, and in the 


clear waters of Atlin Lake, a ‘death mask” of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 


The photo was taken by 


Philip H. Linzey, 1941-42 President of the Rotary Club of Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada. 
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teristics, rooted in its history and tradi- 
tion and worthy to be kept. To foster 
friendly understanding between them 
we must learn to understand our divers 
characteristics and possibly to appre- 
ciate them. The roots of friendship are 
not similarity, but understanding and 
sympathy. We can foster those because 
we have an organization spread over the 
whole still accessible world. 


On Sounding Off 
Lirut. Cot. G. W. TEACHOUT 


Executive Officer 

Camp Crowder, Missouri 

What we need is faith in the God who 
made us; faith in the men whom He 
rave the brains to lead us; faith in each 
other; tolerance for the viewpoint and 
the religion of the other fellow, and the 
willingness to stand side by side to pro- 
tect this nation so that when it’s all 
over, we shall have the right to worship 
God in our own way and the right to 
sound off our views any time that we 
feel like it—From an address to the Ro- 
tary Club of Joplin, Missouri. 


Premium on Punctuality 

EpGAR DEWITT JONES 

Clergyman and Author 

Detroit, Michigan 

Rotary puts a premium on punctual- 
ity plus brevity. Meetings begin prompt- 
ly at 12:15 [usually] and close at 1:30 
on the dot. Rarely does a speaker go 
beyond that limit. Regular attendance, 
either at the home Club or as a visitor 
at a Club elsewhere, is not only en- 
couraged, but expected. Rotary Clubs 
probably hear annually more first-class 
speakers than any other similar organ- 
ization. They get their pick and choose 
carefully—From his syndicated news- 


pape r colum n. 


On Freedom and Democracy 

NANCY CALDWELI 

High-School Student 

{marillo, Texas 

We know that a working democracy 
does not depend on race or creed or 
culture. We should fight to overcome 
race prejudice in our democracy. In 
the United States we have approximate- 
ly 130 million population. Forty million 
are of British origin, 16 million Ger- 
man, 12 million Negro, 10 million Irish, 
5 million Italian. The rest are Jewish, 
French, Greek, Indian, and many others. 
Yet these people are part of a working 
democracy because they have the es- 
sential element in their hearts and 
minds—loeve of freedom.—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


‘We Must Win the Peace, Too’ 

H. D. (“Tarvia") JONES 

Bituminous-Materials Manufacturer 

1941-42 Governor, District 189 

Graham, North Carolina 

In the months to come, as we grapple 
with our enemies in the East and to 
the West, we must never lose sight of 
the ultimate stakes of battle. We are 
going to win this war, as we won the 
last war. But we must do more than 
defeat the enemy. We must win the 
peace, too, and that means that we must 
conquer over certain elements and tend- 
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encies within ourselves. We must 
fight, if we can, without vindictiveness 
and without brutality. We must fight 
for democracy without resort to un- 
democratic methods here at home; for 
national existence without destroying 
the unity of classes and of sections here 
at home. We must fight the forces of 
greed that would profit by this war, the 
forces of partisanship that would play 
politics with the war, the forces of cyn- 
icism that challenge the purposes and 
the objectives of the war.—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


Softening Sad News 
W. G. Eacer, Rotarian 
Mechanical Engineer 
Valdosta, Georgia 
This war is bringing stories of hero- 
ism and sacrifice of the home front as 
well as in the battle lines. For example, 








Now Are the Petals Fallen 


Now are the petals fallen from the 
bough, 

But clusters of the new green fruit re 
main; 

Spring's pulsing, rapturous song is over 
now, 

The blossoms mingle with the earth 
again. 


And yet they waited through long 
dreary days 
For this brief span of lyric loveli- 
ness : 

How very calm and patient are the ways 
Of Nature—how remote haste and 
stress! 

—Margaret E. Bruner 








a widow of Valdosta who lost a daugh- 
ter, and then a few months ago one of 
two sons, refused to ask deferment for 
her other son and sent him to join the 
colors. The tragic news of the fatal 
crash in line of duty of Cadet James 
Wood has just reached his mother. 

Deep down in south Georgia at Quit- 
man, Rotarian Albert L. Tidwell, who is 
a good patriot, but getting along in 
years, gave serious thought to what he 
could do as one who wanted to serve. 
He went to the telegraph office and said: 
“Boys, when you receive a death mes- 
sage about one of the boys at the front 
to his family in the country, phone me 
at any hour of the day or night and I 
will deliver it myself.” This is a real 
service and a tough one. 

One cold night last Winter, Western 
Union phoned that it had a death mes- 
sage for a mother and father who lived 
away back in the country, so out Albert 
went, 18 miles on a woods road and then 
a couple of miles to walk. The family 
had retired, but the mother rose and let 
him in. They were desperately poor— 
the boy a breadwinner. She read the 
message announcing the death of her 
son in action, and told Albert to go into 
the next room and read it to the old 
man, who was in bed. The old man said 
quietly, “It is all right. I gave that boy 
to Uncle Sam when he needed him. It 


is all right.” As Albert came o 
mother, her face streaming with 
said, “It is all right. I gave him 
Lord, and now He has taken hin 

It is going to be “all right” wit 
country when all mothers and { 
and sons and daughters, those \ 
battlefront and those behind th: 
on the home front, play the cour 
parts these good patriots have pla 
their “line of duty” as they saw j 


‘l Am a Boy’ 

Roy A. BuRKHART, Rotarian 

Pastor, First Community Chu 

Columbus, Ohio 

I am a boy! 

I am the rough link between 
hood and youth; the discord be 
soprano and bass, or tenor. 

I am an individualist. I take 6 
utes to pick up a team, and pl: 
seconds. 

I am like a stray pig. I’m eithe: 
ing out of trouble or getting into it 

I am great on consumption; my 
chological period is the ‘“‘garb-age 

I have my peculiarities. I like 
to swim in, but not to bathe in. |! 
girls, but only to tease them; my fay 
ite pastime is to get someone’s 
and the most annoying piece of clot 
is a necktie. 

I want to be a man. I want 
worth something; I have my _ heroes 
and I'll live or die for the best if 
out what it is. I'll be either a Sc 
or a scoundrel; a Cub or a curse. 

I will be either the builder of a mn 
world, or a destroyer of all that’s good; 
I will either give hope or doom to mei 
I'll live for the best, or I'll stoop 
the worst. 

What I will be depends on some wo 
an and some man; upon my churc! 
school, my community. 

I will be a son of God or a slave 

I am a boy! 


Maintain Voluntary Organizations 

WILLIAM E. HAMMOND 

Manager, Western Division 

Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A. 

San Francisco, California 

It was largely due to the activities of 
early voluntary businessmen’s organi: 
zations—demanding representation in 
government for the people—that the 
Revolution and setting up of democra 
were ultimately brought about. 

However, in order to survive, there 
must be a desire on the part of large 
numbers of men and women to maintain 
these voluntary organizations. It is 
going to be hard during the trying 
years ahead for businessmen to ma 
tain their organizations. Money is! 
going to be too plentiful. Yet if we are 
to survive as a democratic nation, s 
absolutely necessary that each 
every one of us makes whatever pe! 
sonal sacrifice is necessary to maintain 
some form of voluntary organization in 
every community in the land, fo 
will be through the guidance of suc! 
groups of free men that we will be 
able to preserve for America the h« 
age for which Washington and Lincoln 
fought.—From an address to the Rotary 
Club of San Jose, California. 
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‘Billy Phelps Speaking 
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country in the world. Nobcdy 
ape us. Also we will revenge 
s on the families and relatives 
Germany.” 
e once more recommend the 
iblished last year by the Eng- 
R. C. Hutchinson called The 
the Wood. The story in it of 
of Hitlerism, its effect on the 
ind what happened in the con- 
yn camps is not exaggerated. 
wonder if it is true that Hitler's 
ations in the U.S.A. are able to 
\mericans and English people in 
N rk State and other places and 
them to death. This is what is 
1 a new and terrifically exciting 
thriller called Stop on the Green 
| The author, who writes under 
imed name of Maurice Barring- 
1 distinguished British scholar. 
certainly learned an enormous 
of American slang, which he 


1 astounding accuracy. The 
that of a young Oxford teacher 
sophy who has a class at Colum- 
ersity and on his way back to 
in New York enters the wrong 

mistake where a young girl 
pistol in her hand. She neatly 


s off his trousers so that he can’t 

esca} and a dialogue begins, a most 

lus conversation. He tries to 

tain what British dignity he can 

she pours out a stream of contem- 

American slang. All of a sudden 

man falls through the window 

the room, and things happen very 

It is astonishing that the British 

. ir can keep up such terrific muz- 

zle velocity of American slang with such 

rapidity of action. I recommend this 

because while it is just as excit- 

ng as one could ask for, it has an en- 
tirely new setting. 

Another red-hot murder story is What 
Price Murder, by Cleve F. Adams, a 
former Culver City, California, Rotarian 
and author of The Black Door, which is 
exciting enough for anybody. This story, 
What Price Murder, is tough, filled with 
tough talk and tough people, but also 
filled with action. 

Another thriller—and remember |! 
recommend only murder stories that are 
genuine thrillers—is by the accom- 
plished Patricia Wentworth, who has 
written at least 50 detective yarns and 
lisappointed me only once. This one is 
called Pursuit of a Parcel and would 
divert a man even if he were on his 
deathbed. 

* * x 

And now to turn from murder stories 
to a different form of literature, let me 
Say that Robert Frost’s new volume of 
poems, A Witness Tree, is the best he 
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has ever published. Everything he has 
done has been original; he was born in 


San Francisco, h 


S reputation began in 
Great Britain, and most of his poetry is 
about the New England countryside 
This new slender volume is a remark- 
able combination of beauty, meditative 
rapture, irony, ana charming humor. | 
wish I had room to quote all of A 
Considerable Speck, but after describing 
a microscopic, tiny bug that ran across 
a paper sheet on which he was writing 
verse and then actually showed intel- 
ligence in endeavoring to avoid death, 


Mr. Frost comments as follows: 


I have none of the tenderer-than-thou 

Collectivistic regimenting love 

With which the modern world is be ing 
swept. 

But this poor mi roscopic item now! 

Since it was not] ng I knew evil of 

I let it lie there till I hope it slept. 


I have a mind muself and recognize 
Vind when I meet with it in any quise 
No one can know how glad I am to find 


On any sheet the least display of mind. 


* * 
Among new biographies I heartily 
recommend Timothy Dwight, by Charles 


E. Cuningham. This truly great man 


was president of Yale from 1795 to 1817, 
and everyone interested not merely in 
education but in American history will 
find the book full of valuable informa- 
tion and written with vivacity. 

* at * 

Circus Holiday, by Francis Beverly 
Kelley, illustrated with photographs by 
Loomis Dean, has the secondary title 
Behind the Scenes with “The Greatest 
Show on Earth.” Mr. Kelley is the radio- 
publicity director for Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey, and a Rotarian at 
Delaware, Ohio. He and his children, 
Pat and Stephen, had a wonderful time 





“HE AIN'T so wild—I just got his autograph.” 


in the sS ! er of 1941 trave I \ ? 
the < Ss They saw ever ng it 
the publi e¢ ind also eve! i 
tne pr | es not see ind 40) } 

n the ) Snow he two ire 
hind the scenes. I have read in| ) 
ibout « cuses ut never one that was 
lull d ¢ s H / ‘ ‘ 
Des Ch ning Into \ 

ve 

7 . 7. 

\ nove that critics and é ent 
eaders ¢ ted in calling y i ind 
i pe ne idition to the ( i e 
of the is Tolstoy's VW } ) i Y 
I salute the publishers who have just 
got out a magnificent edition in good 
type. 1ovl pages, the translation by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude, with a fore 
word by Clifton Fadiman. This book is 
for all time, and yet especially opportune 
at this moment as it deals with Napole 
on’s invasion of Russia Tolstoy's son, 
Ilva. told e that his father despised 
We ( ( Peace If there vere iny 
thing needed to prove its greatne t 
Was this re irk 

* & 

Many people, including me, have ip- 
posed the iVS ot cavalry were Ove! Of 
course, if we had all listened to General 
Mitchell, whom I knew very well pet 
sonallv, the United States would now 
have at least 10 million airplanes and 
the war would be won But while air 
planes are most important and tan 
are Important and submarines are im 
portant and machine guns are impor 


tant, I thought horses were not Well 


a delightful, humorous, charming book 
with jolly illustrations has changed my 
mind I advise everybody to read it 
The title is War Horse. and the author 


is Fairfax Downey, who has written at 
least ten excellent works. The artist is 
Paul Brown, and there are about 30 il 
lustration Curiously enough, although 
I have known Mr. Downey intimately 
for more than 20 years, he has never 
told me about his service with horses 
of the artillery in World War I, where 
he commanded Battery E, 3lst Field 
Artillery 


beautiful story of a horse (still living) 


This book is a wonderful and 


that fought in the last war. I am not 
overindulging in praise when I say | 
think Kipling would have been glad to 
be its author 

ad *« ” 

Nat Fleischer, of Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, who has written the 
most complete history of pugilism ever 
published—Nat Fleischer’s All-Time 
Ring Record Book—has also produced 
three little books: John L. Sullivan, The 
Flaming Ben Hogan, and Reckless Lady, 
The Life Story of Adah Isaacs Menken. 
These books interest me because I en- 
joy reading anything and everything 
about major athletics. Incidentally, the 
“Reckless Lady” was the inspiration of 
John C. Heenan when he fought Tom 
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Sayers in 1860, the most exciting inter- 
national prize fight ever fought. 
* * *. 

Two men, world famous in two en- 
tirely different arts, died early in May, 
one on the 5th, the other on the 7th. 
As I am interested in everything in the 
universe except the higher mathematics, 
I had followed the careers of these two 
men with the greatest admiration and 
Harold H. Hilton, British golf 
amateur champion four different years 
and open title holder in 1892 and 1897 
and United States amateur champion in 
1911, was one of the most remarkable 


respect. 


personalities in golf and a first-class gen- 
tleman sportsman. He was the first man 
in history to hold both the British and 
the American championships at the same 
time. After he won the American cham- 
pionship in 1911, he returned to the 
United States the next year to defend 
his title. Like most Englishmen, he wore 
a jacket, as the combination of knicker- 
bockers and suspenders looks queer. 
The day was fearfully hot. He was 
beaten in the first round by Gilbert 
Waldo, Jr., who that year was an under- 
graduate at Yale and a classmate of 
Robert A. 
national championship of the United 


Gardner, who had won the 


States in the vacation of his freshman 
year. Mr. Hilton was, from 1913 to his 
death, editor of Golf Illustrated. 

The other distinguished man was 
Felix Weingartner, the great Austrian 
conductor and composer and a mem.- 
ber of the former Rotary Club of 
Vienna He had severed all his con 
nections with Nazi Germany and was 
living in Switzerland. He was a friend 
of the great Weimar, and 
two vears before Liszt’s death the old 
master got the Weimar Court Thea 
ter in 1884 to produce Weingartner’s 
As an orchestra conductor, 


Liszt in 


first opera. 
Weingartner was one of the great ones 
of all time, ranking with Von Bilow, 
Nikisch, and Toscanini. I had the good 
fortune to be present in Paris on May 5, 
1912, when Weingartner came by re. 
quest and conducted a great French or- 
chestra in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
before the most distinguished audience 
I have ever seen at any musical concert. 
It was an unforgettable experience. 
. * ? 

Now like a symphony returning to the 
original key, it is possible that those 
who have read as far as this in my ar- 
ticle will remember that in the first 
paragraph I mentioned that Mr. Put- 
nam’s autobiography would be useful to 
those who have to make after-dinner 
speeches; now I close, drawing the at- 
tention of all those who must speak in 
public to a volume of 413 pages, sur- 
prisingly light in weight for its bulk, 
devoted exclusively to the art of talking 
in public. The index alone fills 31 
double-column pages. I am not good at 
mathematics, but on the jacket cover | 
learned that this book contains 1,000 


56 


jokes, 500 epigrams, 200 amusing defini- 
tions, 85 famous lines, 1,200 quotations, 
300 similes, 173 colorful phrases, and 290 
Bible quotations. This lifesaver for ora- 
tors is called The Public Speaker's Treas- 
ure Chest, A Compendium of Source 
Material to Make Your Speech Sparkle. 
by Herbert V. Prochnow. 

Let me tell those who have to speak 
that they need never be afraid of telling 
an old story, because Chauncey Depew, 
who made 600,000 speeches in his 93 
years of life, said, ““Remember there is 
always one man in every audience who 
has never heard anything.” In addition 
to the funny stories and the definite ad- 
vice in the first chapter, ‘“‘How to Pre. 
pare Your Speech,” everyone, whether 
he makes a speech or not, will be in- 
tensely interested in reading Chapter 
VII, “Interesting Lives and Interesting 
Facts.” I may add that I have had the 
great pleasur@ef meeting Mr. Prochnow, 
Treasurer of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago. And I certainly had a good time 
myself addressing that organization. 1 
can confidently recommend, therefore, 
this Treasure Chest, because my own 
chest is so filled with hot air that I am 
a good judge. 

. . s 


Here’s something off the record, but 


Codperative Deliveries 


(Continued from page 15} 


the considered opinions of firms that 
have tried it, it seems it would work 
much more economically than the pri- 
vate, separate system, and could be made 
just as efficient with a capable manager 

We have cut down considerably on 
delivery service, and now make only one 
a day, including Saturday. Formerly 
we made Saturday-night delivery of 
goods purchased that day. 

Our customers have been excellent in 
accepting this reduced service without 
resentment. They are working with us 
as a whole. 


Tried Both Ways 


Reports Norman E. Norman 


General Manager, R. H. Muir & Co. 
(Department Store) 
East Orange, New Jersey 


| 61 years of operating our own 
delivery service, our drivers were se- 
cretly persuaded to organize. We tried 
to operate under the new system, but 
within six months we gave up our in 
dependent system and contracted with 
a local group delivery company. 

Until the rubber shortage, we made 
two deliveries a day in the city and 
daily deliveries in the distant suburban 
areas. Under the new conditions we 
make only one delivery in the city each 





I know President Nicholas Mun Bue 
ler, of Columbia, would not object. |; 
encouraging and reassuring t 

who are growing old. He nan 

men who had exercised an e1 
influence in his life when he 
young man and said he could never re 
pay the debt he owed them. Ev: 
of them was over 80. They were Pope 
Leo XIII, Cardinal Newman, Bisma: 
and W. E. Gladstone. All four of these 
giants he knew intimately. I menti 
them here, not merely because they 
were men of genius, but because old ag 
need not impair a man’s influence a; 


often increases it. 
Pd * - 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices 
Wide Margins. George P. Putnan Har 
court, Brace. $3.—/ Was in Heli w Nie 
moeller. Leo Stein. Revell. $2.50.—7 
Fire and the Wood. R.C. Hutchinson. | 
rar & Rinehart. $2.50.—Stop on the Gr 
Light! Maurice Barrington. Harper. §2~ 
What Price Murder. Cleve F. Adams. Dy: 
ton. $2.—Pursuit of a Parcel. Patricia 
Wentworth. Lippincott. $2.—A Wit 
Tree. Robert Frost. Holt. $2.—7 ) 
Dwight. Charles E. Cuningham. Maen 
lan. $3.75.—Circeus Holiday. Francis Bey 
erly Kelley. Harper. $1.50.—War and 
Peace. Tolstoy. Simon & Schuster. $3~— 
The Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest. Her 
bert V. Prochnow. Harper. $3.50.—War 
Horse. Fairfax Downey. Dodd, Mead. $2— 
John L. Sullivan. Nat Fleischer. The Ring 
(Madison Square Garden Arcade, 8th Ay¢ 
at 49th St., New York City).—The Flaming 
Ben Hogan. Nat Fleischer. The Ring— 
Reckless Lady. Nat Fleischer. The Ring 


~ 


day and twice a week to points more 
than 15 miles away. If it works a hard 
ship on our customers. we haven't heard 
about it, for they are most coéperative 

We have found that the group deli\ 
ery system is more economical and efi 
cient. While after the emergency we 
may go back to multiple daily deliveries, 
our experience would point to some form 
of codperative service 
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Here is a beautiful binder that will prove 
useful to any subscriber to THE ROTARIAN. 
It is especially valuable for club officers and 
libraries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construction, easy 
to operate, it holds 12 magazines in a con- 
venient, orderly manner. 


It is equipped with a new sty!e holder which 
affords quick and easy insertion and with- 
drawal of the magazines. 







A New 
Binder 


for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


lts handsome deep-blue burlap grained 
Kingskraft cover, embossed in gold, will 
make an attractive addition to your library 
table or shelf. 

Practical for ready reference, it enables you 
to keep your copies of THE ROTARIAN 
where you can find them. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN contains valu- 
able information. Decide now to keep your 
copies in this beautiful and serviceable 
binder. 

The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States, $3.00 in other countries. 


Order by name—THE ROTARIAN Binder 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive. Chicago. Illinois. U.S.A. 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


entitled to an opinion. It may be that 
some operas are not readily translatable 
into English—the Wagnerian, for 1in- 
stance—but I think that the great ma- 
jority of them are. I have heard many 
of them in English. 

My objection to opera in foreign lan- 
guages is not because of the war, but be- 
cause of the far greater enjoyment I get 
out of opera in English than in a for- 
eign language. Many of our finest old 
hymns were written originally in an- 
other language, but who would think of 
inging or hearing in church A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God in German? Pagli- 
acci in English, not in Italian, causes a 
lump in my throat and brings a tear to 


my eve 


Kilgore Tribute Well Deserved 
From Ceci H. LANG, Hon, Rotarian 
Chaplain 
Camp Wolters, Texas 
I want to commend you for the very 

splendid article Black Gold at Kilgore, 

by Helena Huntington Smith, in the May 

RoTaRiAN. It’s one of the fairest and 

best discussions of that much discussed 

subject that I have ever seen. 

I was pleased with the whole tone of 
the article. I was especially pleased 
with the fine tribute you paid to the 
pioneer families of east Texas. The 
writer of that article certainly got at 
the root of the thing when she gave 
credit to those families for making Kil- 
gore the kind of city it has turned out 
to be. The tribute paid to J. Malcolm 
Crim, the first Mayor of the town, and 
to his mother, in a real sense the mother 
of the east Texas oil fields, is well de- 
served 

Going to Kilgore in 1931, I was for 
ten years a citizen of that city and 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 


New Zealander ‘Astounded’ 
From T. MACLENNAN, Rotarian 
Past Service 
fuckland, New Zealand 

There have been many references in 
THE ROTARIAN and other publications to 
the unfortified boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States, the latest 
being in the December, 1941, ROTARIAN, 
in which William Lyon Phelps says, 

it is also my hope that Canada and 
the United States will never become one 
nation, but will continue to give the 
world the astounding picture of two 
separate nations with a boundary line 
of 3,000 miles containing no fort, no 
guns, and no soldiers.” 

This boundary, without doubt, is a 
good picture to consider, but I suggest 
that, at the present stage of the world’s 
development, the boundaries between, 
say, Quebec and Ontario, or between 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, or be- 
tween any others of the Provinces or 
States of North America are an even 
better subject for our contemplation. 

The astounding fact about these boun- 
daries is that, far from thinking it as- 
tounding, people think it entirely nat- 


os 


ural that there should be no forts or 
guns on them—so natural, in fact, that 
the possibility of fortifying them has 
disappeared from the thoughts of all 
people. Why should not the Canadian- 
United States boundary be made of no 
more importance than these interstate 
and interprovincial boundaries? 


Little Lessons Wise Preparation 
Believes W. J. LINNELL, Rotarian 
Educator 
Watertown, New York 

It is interesting to note the parallel 

columns of English and Spanish which 
make up the Little Lessons on Latin 
America [see RoTARIAN starting with 
January, 1942, issue]. If one has the 
disposition to spend as much time as 
was originally spent in learning to talk, 
it is our opinion that learning to read 
fairly well the languages of our south- 
ern neighbors would soon be accom- 
plished. Seems to us a wise matter to 
prepare ourselves to deal efficiently and 
pleasantly with our neighbors for busi- 
ness as well as social purposes, for if 
we are not licked to a frazzle at the end 
of the war, the only place where society 
might be to the advantage of the people 
of the United States and the people of 
the United States be of advantage to 
others might be in South America. 


Chile, Peru Lessons Approved 

By AGusTIN TuRNER, Hon. Rotarian 

Y.M.C.A. Secretary 

Valparaiso, Chile 

Your “little lessons” on Chile and 
Peru [April and May Rotarian, respec- 
tively] in the Little Lessons on Latin 
America series are greatly appreciated 
by me, for I have lived in Chile long 
enough to be so much a part of the 
country that it makes no difference 
whether I travel toward Chile or toward 
the land of my birth, the United States 


Ra 

















“I SAID that if my account is overdrawn once 
more, I am going to slap somebody's face!” 


(As I write this, 
the United States on a friends} 


of America. 


sion from Chile.) I always fee 
am going home in either directio 
I have so many friends in Peru 
seems like another country w 
could easily call home. 

It was with deep gratitude to \ 
I read both “little lessons” both 
lish and in Spanish. 


Warrnamboolites Want It 

Says D. FLETCHER JONES, Clot! 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Warrnambool, Australia 

Some months ago, as a wartim 
omy, it was the unanimous wish 
Club that we should curtail o1 
scriptions to your valuable ji 
cutting down our subscriptions f1 
to 10. A roster system was then 
ized, making provision for thess 
nals to be passed around, but this s 
has not been a success. We have 
that THE ROTARIAN was far more pop 
lar than we ever anticipated, an 
several Rotarians became very 
tient when the journal was slow co) 
around to them. We have, theret 
decided to ask you please to send R 
TARIANS to every member of the C 
the future. 


His Last Thought—Rotary 
By B. F. Joyce, Rotarian 
Banker 
Trenton, Ontario, Canada 

I thought you might be interest 
the enclosed verses when you lear) 
circumstances under which they 
written. 

Owen Fortune was a charter me 
and the second President of the Trent 
Rotary Club. He was one of the n 
enthusiastic and tireless workers 
ever belonged to the Club. In 12! 
while acting as Secretary, he was pr 
paring his weekly letter and he 
posed these verses, doubtless wit! 
intention of incorporating them in 
letter, but when they were finished 
the pencil still in his hand, he slw 
over his desk—dead. 

These verses have been preserved |! 
Mrs. Fortune, but have never been p 
lished, or even shown to any except 
few intimate friends. 

I see the flag of Rotary 

From land to land unfurled, 


I see a bond of hope and love 
Rebuild a heartsick world. 


Ten times ten thousand men each weet 
For high ideals join hands. 

And then go forth to teach, to live 
Those aims throughout all lands. 


‘Tis ours to make a better world; 
To serve, to love, to give, 

To make our dream of dreams come 
We've but one life to live. 


There Were ‘Annettes’ in 1938 
Recalls A. L. BurKETT, Rotarian 
Horticulturist 
Carrizo Springs, Texas 

In his April Scratchpaddings deat" 
ment, The Scratchpad Man asks, “\\ 
first thought of calling Rotarians’ daug 
ters ‘Annettes’?” We don’t know 
first called Rotarians’ daughters by 
name, but it may be of interest to yo 
that in the Autumn of 1938, perhaps be 
fore, Rev. Kelly Simmons, then Secre 
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| later President of the Carrizo 
Rotary Club, dubbed the mem- 
the girls’ basketball team spon- 
our Club the “Rotary An- 
They won some games, too! 


ers Share Magazines 
ts J. N. PARKER, Rotarian 
Treasurer-Clerk 
ford, Virginia 
Rotary Club of Bedford has a 
nefit that is very effective and 
t cost anything. We are fortu- 
having as one of our very active 
s the superintendent of county 
Each month the members bring 
sed magazines — THE ROTARIAN 
others—to the Club and the 
tendent has his teachers take 
the county schools, where they 
homes that have little reading 
ind many that do not have even 
inty weekly newspaper. It is a 
ective way to get reading matter 
» who need and can appreciate 


A Query on History 


t sets forth the claim that New 


J. A. Mackay, Past Service 
tary, Rotary Club 
yrne, New Zealand 
e September, 1934, RoTARIAN ap- 
in article entitled The Romance 
Vaoris, by the late Thomas C. 
Governor of the 53rd (New 
1) District. It contained state- 
n page 31 as under (the words 
ires in parentheses are not in 
ginal): 
(1642-43) sailed away (from 
ZYealand), and for another century, 
an occasional whaling ship from 
or New Bedford, Aotea-Roa (New 


1) remained a brown man’s country. 
me Captain James Cook (1769). . 


far as I can ascertain, there is no 
ation available in New Zealand 
Zea- 


Past 


nd was visited from the Americas be- 


I 


HI 
SP ¢ 


1642-43 and 1769. Nor is there 
statement to that effect in Webster’s 
ational Dictionary. 
so happens that Tom List paid a 


to the United States of America 
before he sent the article to 


Unhappily, he did not 
Is information support- 


ROTARIAN. 
it in print. 


y his statement available in the United 
tates of America, or is the statement 


nadvertent mistake? 


This inquirer will be grateful to any 


y } 
eacle 


Yr of THE ROTARIAN who will com- 


nicate with him, throwing light upon 


earliest visits paid by American ex- 


rers or whalers to New Zealand. 


Some Spring Returning 


Spring returning will find me 


gone— 


Its 


urgeoning will cast no shadow on 
/ face; 

all not see the silvered streets of 
wn: 

lie beneath the greening willow’s 
ee 


here shall be no far hill to dream 


ON; 


what in all of heaven can take its 


place? 


—Christie Lund Coles 


JuLty, 1942 



































O00 YOUR SHARE. 
SPREAD PATRIOTISM ~— PUT 


PATRIOTIC LABELS f| aw 
OW ALL YOUR LETTERS. PACKAGES. ~~ & i 
ADVERTISING Gna AX fot 00 Atotlea Naw lh 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
143-R EAST 25th STREET + + NEW YORK WN Y 











IDENTIFY QUALITY PRODUCTS 


MOM roc 


4046 


‘The FRANK G. SHUMAN 


fdward C long ‘ 
600 W. JACKSON GLVD., CHICAGO, ILL 








MAPS and MAP MOUNTING 








MAP MOUNTING 


Largest facilities in the world. 

MAPS, GLOBES, ATLASES, PICTURES 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Attention of Otto Geppert 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


‘SPEECHES =" 








For Every _ Occasion,"’ 


Speaking Manual $1.50 off s H kK Ww : 
Instant Parliamentary Guide 1 
€ J H Ta r 
are and nm <d } s r 
Speakers’ Joke Book. $1! N ~ 
S t B $1 I N t 
I Ps ri $2 
I juet 


Program Chairman's Fun % $s! ) Ba 
Book, $1.50. Toastmaster’s Humor Guide $1.50 
National Reference Library 


5 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio ® 








LECTURES ON JAPAN 
Rotary Club Prog 

Inter-citv or Family Night with 
JAMES R. (Jimmy) YOUNG 

13 Years a Tokyo News Correspondent 
An outstandin yn i ast-t a iret 


magazine and news w 


Headline your im, 


riter 
Address 


Jimmy Young 333 East 43rd St., New York City 
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HISTORICAL MARKERS 
TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
FREE SKETCH 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


International Brorize Tablet Co. 















Send ure and wording for 
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Everything a Club Needs! 
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Lapel Buttons .. . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
| Flags and Banners . . 
| Road Signs ... . 
Speaker's Stands . . 

Record Systems . . . 

ssa ee 


| Emblem 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago, lil. 








TYPOGRAPHERS 








SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing 
O; SQ Inks for All Processes 
501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 











-TYPOGRAPHY... 


g MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
g Complete layout and typographic service 


2 Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
* 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Rotarians buy. 


(maximum size | col. x 2”, minimum 
products. . 





} THEY HAVE WHAT I7 TAKES TO BUY WHAT YOU SELL 


They provide a market made-to-order for any quality 
product for use in home or business—175,000 men who hold responsible 
positions—presidents, general managers, partners or owners of businesses, 
professional men—leaders in their communities. . . . They have what it takes 
to buy what you sell... . And this new directory of Products and Services 


. . For further information about this directory or other display 
space, write THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| col. x 1”) is their guide to quality 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


CHREINER INSTITUTE ~ 


SouTHERN oot. FOR 


High School 









and Junior College De- 





partments, all fully accredited En 

dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su 
ye rvised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
rom San Antonio, Texas For literature write 


J. JI. DELANEY, President, 


Box R, Kerrville, Texas 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


4 Yr. HIGH Seneot 

















and parate 2 
COLLEGE R.O 5-0. All fully 
accredited. 64 year enter of | 
America, New stholastic Bid 
Large gym. In joor pool. Stadium. Ali | 

| 


ri 


ome of famous marching band, 
bating. , Aft tics. A. 

jolf 225 acres— —beautiful ag 
port—Country Club. Summer Schoo) 
OG. Write Gols. Mi. Sellers. Gt 
Washinton Place, Lexington, Mo. 


PREPAREDNESS HAS BEEN OUR JOB 
> FUR 98 YEARS—Kemper’s superior | 


program of prepar- 
ing young men to successfully meet lite’ 3 
battle will mean much to your son, 


MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
Fully accredited. Superior instruction. Modern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields. 96 


acres. Catalog. Col.A.M.Hitch, 12C Third $t., Boonville, Mo, 





SCHOOLS will welcome inquiries from our sub- 
scribers. If you plan to send your children to 
school, write today to schools representec on 
this page for complete details. Be sure to 
mention THE ROTARIAN. 

















“You haue it oll 
within the covers 
of this leak” 


the complete story of 
the Toronto conven- 
tion— 





all the inspiring addresses, 
word for word — 


complete report of the 
council on legislation— 


verbatim record of all plen- 
ary sessions — 


448 pages of interesting 
information about the 33rd 
annual convention of Ro- 
tary International. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! | | 
$2.00 Postpaid 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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“A FRIENDLY MAN,” his neighbors 
call him. Yes, friendly to children and 
to birds above all other living creatures, 
perhaps, but a true friend to man is 
RoTaRIAn B. F. Tucker, of Long Beach, 
California. Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Adelaide Tichenor Ortho- 
pedic Clinic, he makes daily trips to 
visit his crippled-children charges. And 
as for the birds—THE Groom Steps aside 
to let Bess SETTLE, newspaperwoman of 
Long Beach, tell the story. 


Jancurnc through the stillness of a 
southern California night, a fire alarm 
aroused residents of beautiful Modjes- 
ka’s Canyon, bringing the entire pa- 
jama-clad population hurrying to a 
picturesque cottage tucked deep in the 
hills. Flames licked their way through 





ROTARIAN Tucker, patron saint of humming- 
birddom, shows a group of nests therefrom. 


the dry timbers, while countless hum- 
mingbirds, terrified by the holocaust, 
whirred and zoomed—and died. 

The very next day following the de- 
struction of Oakwood, ROTARIAN TUCKER 
arranged two dozen automatic feeders 
in the oak trees to sustain the hum- 
mers which had survived the flames. 
Today the feathered survivors with 
their offspring and newcomers are sip- 
ping sugar-and-water cocktails as calm- 
ly and serenely as though nothing had 
happened. 

Shortly before the fire, ROTARIAN 
TuckKER, a retired Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, banker, willed Oakwood and an ad- 
joining eight or nine acres to the Cali- 
fornia Audubon Society, Inc., of which 
he is a director. For years, annual 
meetings of the organization have been 
held at Oakwood, and leading bird au- 








thorities from all over the United 
and some from Europe visit the 
mer haven. Following the fi: 
deeded the property to the Audubon § 
ciety and placed the deed in es 
Transfer of the property was m: 
the completion of the museum last Sy 
mer. Material for the one-story c 
structure was supplied through co 
tion with the Los Angeles Count 
seum, and once more it is luri 
endless chain of sightseers and N 
lovers attracted by the novelty of 
ing thousands of tiny feathered mi 
sipping cocktails from TuckeEr’s bir 

Years ago when he first purc! 
the canyon property, ROTARIAN T 
noticed a number of hummingbi 
the vicinity, and to lure them 
cottage door he tied an ordinary 
tube filled with honey to a low 
ing branch. The scheme didn’t 
until he hit upon the plan of deco: 
the container with a bright red ri! 
Attracted by the color the hun 
started dipping their long tongues 
the tube, but the bees and ants soon 
covered the store of sweets.and disp 
ownership with the hummers. For t] 
size, hummingbirds are great fight 
but they cannot cope with the 
more versatile honeybee! To cor 
this threat, ROTARIAN TUCKER invent 
an ingenious arrangement which 
withstood the test of time. 

Ordinary glass flasks, round bott! 
with long necks, form the most imp: 
tant part of TucKeEr’s feeders. A 
ture of sugar and water boiled int 
simple sirup is poured into the fla 
which are then inverted into glass 
bowls. In order to combat the bees 
and ants, Tucker hit upon the idea of 
covering the bowls with a metal 
each with a hole in the center just larg 
enough to admit the neck of the flask 
These caps are perforated with holes 
to admit the beaks of the hummingb 
Automatically the sirup feeds from the 
flask into the bowl, where it remains at 
a level too low for the bees to reac! 
but easily accessible to the long tongut 
of the hummer. 

ROTARIAN TUCKER likes to be comfort: 
able and he insists upon comfort for his 
guests. One day while watching th 
antics of the nervous little birds, whir- 
ring and darting through midair as they 
sipped from the bird bar, he conceived 
the idea of letting them “sit down” t 
eat. When “B.F.” gets an idea, some 
thing usually happens, and this was ni 
exception. Hurrying to his workshop, 
which he maintains entirely as a hob- 
by, he started burning the midnight oil 
on a new idea. The upshot was that 4 
metal rail or perch soon adorned each 
glass feeder, providing a place for the 
birds to put their feet. 
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\ RIAN Tucker has no trouble inducing a 
wn hummingbird to sit on his knee 


hummingbird, a native of the 
an Continents, makes its nest of 
ind cobwebs; flies in any direc- 
pleases, upward, downward, for 
or backward; and is one of the 
t of the bird family. 
Jus in proportion to the size of 
lv. By providing security for his 
ed friends in the form of food, 
and freedom from natural en- 
TUCKER has encouraged the birds 
at Oakwood, until ornithologists 
e that 90 different 
rnia birds now inhabit the canyon, 
seasonal and others permanent 


Its wings are 


varieties of 


ent 


tS 


imingbirds are migratory and, in 
of the loving care and hospitality 
1 them, five of the six varieties 
ng Modjeska’s Canyon leave in the 
Remaining the year around are 
Anna’s hummingbird, the largest 
ety and one of the most beautiful 
s are Allen’s hummers, with flam- 
throats; the black-chinned, with a 
p purple iridescence; the calliope, 
h winters in Central America; the 
is, Which nests in Alaska; and the 
ta, one of the smallest of North 
erican hummers. 
When the first tinge of Autumn whis- 
down the canyon, the tiny birds, 
1 the exception of Anna’s hummers, 
pare for flight. Students of bird life 
ire that hummers making a 700-mile 
rney fly continuously for eight hours 
As far as ROTARIAN TUCKER 
oncerned, they could all remain at 
throughout the _ pleasant 


passage. 


wood 


ithern California Winter and there 
uuld always be rations of sugar and 
iter in the glass containers. 

The private life of a hummingbird 








revolves around a tiny nest made ac- 


cording to the best traditions of each 
variety Mrs. Costa builds her nest the 
most carelessly of all Fashioned of 
twigs and leaves bound together with 
spiderwebs, the nest sometimes is so 
shallow that the two tinv eggs seem in 
danger of falling out The Anna’s nest 
is more deeply cupped and is covered 
with licher Te) that it hler le nto the 
background so cleverl it s diff 
cult to see The black inned bird 
makes the most exquisite est of all 
Fashioned fror down gathered from 
the underside of syca re leaves, the 
black-chin residence is the humdinger 
of hummingbirdville 

Newly hatched hummers are the most 
unattractive children imaginable. These 
tiny, naked mites start eating the mo 
ment they emerge from the egg and 
within 24 hours they double in size 
Through a lifetime, which averages 
about four vears, the hummer feeds 
every 20 minutes. This constant quest 
for food becomes serious when drought 


or when 
destroy the natural supply 
ROTARIAN 
Tucker with his bird sanctuary is a 


decreases the flower supply 
forest fires 


of fiower nectar Hence, 
genial Santa Claus to the feathered folk. 
Since it is in the Cleveland Forest Re 
serve, Modijeska’s Canyon is a protec ted 
area and abounds in wild game as well 


as birds. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Why not ask THE HopspyHorse Groom to 
list, free, your na é helou f you area 
Rotarian ora ember of a Rotarian’'s fan 
ily? It may prove a gateway to acquaint 
ance with others who follow the same hobby 


Pencils: C. O. Nelson (collects mechanical 
advertising pe neils cil exchange), Alma, 
Kans., U.S.A 

Humpty Dumpty Animals: Wm. F. Na 





gel (collects Hu npty Du pty vooden circus 
animals and dolls popular as toys 30 years 
ago; wishes correspondence), 301 Broadway, 


Paducah, Ky., U.S.A 


Stamps: Capt. George M. Johnson (hon 


orary me mber, Elberton, Ga Rotary Club 
collects precancelled sta ps fro? Georgia 
and South Carolina: wishe Rotarians who 


mail circulars with precancelled stamps 
would send to him), Battery G. 214th C.A 
(AA), Camp Stewart, Ga., U.S.A 

Stamps: P M Tutt son of Rotarian 
collects British colony stamps will trade 
with other collectors), 152 Brant Ave., 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 

Buttons: Mrs. A. P. Modjeska (wife of 
Rotarian—collects old metal, bone, or plas- 
tic buttons also calicos will exchange), 
R.F.D. 2, Box 464, Saugerties, N.Y., U.S.A. 

THE HosBBYHORSE GROOM 











THERE’S ALWAYS a sugar-water cocktail for any hummingbird that cares to come and sip. 
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a most vital 
contribution to the 
Nation's War Effort 


The nation-wide program of the Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Services calls timely attention to the 
importance of proper diet for health 
and victory. 

"What to Eat to be Healthy", a book- 
let prepared under the auspices of 
leading medical and nutritional au- 
thorities, gives valuable support to this 
Government campaign by its sound 
advice for the maintenance of good 
health without fuss or extravagance 
It is written clearly and concisely, and 
is illustrated in color with additional 
explanatory charts and photographs. 
This booklet is available to you 
without charge or obligation. Just mail 
the coupon below, and the Sun Life 
of Canada will be glad to send you 


INUIT 


OF (rm ra 3 CANADA 


O BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
7 NORTH AMERICA 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


516 Transportation Bidg., Washington, D.C 










Name 


Address 


Canadian readers should mail 
coupon to Head Office, Montreal. 
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Chicago's distinctive hotel... moderate 
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OTTO K. EITEL ao tone SPs, » pre TERS 
Mng. Director ; r p wtsnane p roo ’ ‘ 
j % . 3 fe ap . be ; eS 
- f A J Each of the words described 
i, ¥ ‘/' FE four letters. The zigzags, begi 
; rV = ‘A NE i the upper left-hand corner, will 


' C faa | CA C O name of a great reformer who \ 


on June 17, 1703. 
cipal body of a tree or plant. 8 


1. A Chinese vessel. 2. A ha 
. \ \ 4 Zhi, ' N 5 3 , 1 
T RANDOLPH -: k | 4g ae - 
H 0 E pk SALLE | | ~ oe tap. / 111) )) 55 ¢ ment. 9. Habitual food. 10. 
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A monk’s hood or habit. 6. 
made of water and honey. 7. 7 








A continuous pain. 4. Nine in 
horse. 







Nature Quiz 
Which six statements are untrus 
Bullfrogs croak; and toads do t 
Birds have teeth; but snakes ha 
Penguins do not like it hot. 
Sea cows really are not kine. 
Scales grow on a porcupine. 


= : = } Moles are big; and whales are s -} 

af erates ; Tadpoles only hatch in Fall. 
I DON'T like her, so I try to believe Lil . 4 ? 

all the scandal that I hear about her.” ee WY 


The answers to the _ three 


are nol high —Whrite for ; weet Mle be peri 
compete information My Favorite Story = 














Please Remit 
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Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians How blithely, brightly 
or their wives submitting stories used With what ease 
ef ee, e ° under this heading. Send entries to I murmured lightly, 
if it is this informa- Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, “Charge it, please!” "= , 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Here is . ha 





e 
tion about Rota ry | the favorite story of Dr. Robert J. Mul- But for each gay Pg wv 
ford, Rotarian of Amherst, Ohio. And casual fling cies 

you want 


Comes a deadly day arid 
Of reckoning! ae 
—May Richstone 





During examinations given to Army 











| } men to determine their intelligence quo- Caid 
WHO ? ore the new international | | tients, the examiner came to a tall Tex- : 
; . } an whose complexion showed he had alban 
officers, Rotary Club presi- | | had more contact with wind and sun Lates Told ae 
dents and secretaries ? | than with books. The examination pro- y) lavue } ia 4 f 
gressed satisfactorily until the examiner — i in il ’ Vs 
° ° ‘ aalra » Wines form, lat ‘ : — an) ' 
WHAT? are their classifications aske : the Te xan to give him a t wo-digit Pes de A A iy Me = rea valli 
ois thele teint num er. rhe man complied, giving the of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. Hot D 
) number 34. The examiner wrote a large oe i 
| 43 on the blackboard and awaited the ae ee 
WHEN? does each Rotary club meet? Texan’s correction, the object being to Thoughtful the hot 
| time the response to the altered position “I don’t see why you haggle so abou! that bi 
WHERE? does each Rotary club meei? of the digits. | the price with the tailor. You'll nev BURGH, 
‘|| After a short period without response, pay him anyhow. 
the examiner, thinking more highly of “But I’m conscientious. I don't ‘iii 
These and many other Rotary | the man’s intelligence, asked for an- the poor fellow to lose more tl 
questions are answered in the | other number. One was given andalike necessary.”—Rotary Service, BRIDGETO) | 
result obtained. The examiner said, NEW JERSEY. | 
“Now give me a third number and no- 
| 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY tice what changes, if any, are made (Careful, Please 
of when I write it.” The woman autoist posed for a sn 
“Seventy-seven,” drawled the Texan. not in front of the fallen pillars of a | 
| 
| 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL “Just try and turn that ‘un around!” ancient temple in Greece. 


“Don’t get the car in the picture 





ee 








(for Rotarians only) by | 

payee pepe aac tages warned, “or my husband will think 

Trace a path through this maze, en- yan jnto the place.”—Weekly B 

25¢ per copy—place order tering at (1) and passing out at (2): LAUREL, PB aR ° 
with your club secretary | | , 








Above Reproach 

Judge (during an inquiry into ; 
of alleged bribery): “You say y: 
ceived £25 to vote Conservative, and HE 


se 


TODAY VA 2 
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eived the same amount to vote 
P _- 
YW ess: “Yes, my lord.” 
“And for whom did you vote 
. finish?” 
. witness (indignantly): “I voted, my 
.cecording to my conscience.’”— 
Answers. 


4 4meliorating Circumstances 
. ld farmer was moodily regarding 
ages of the flood. 
im,” yelled a neighbor, “your 
re all washed down the creek.” 
about Flaherty’s pigs?” asked 








mer. 
y're gone, too.” 
Larsen’s?” 


ph!” ejaculated the farmer, 
g up. “Tain’t as bad as I 
t."—The Highway Magazine. 


Mystery 
Where’s the car?” the professor’s 
ked the professor. 
I take the car?” 
Certainly you did.” 
ll, I thought it strange. When I 
at the post office, I turned 
to thank the gentleman who had 
me a lift and he wasn’t there.” 
le, ENGLAND. 


Oualified 

ve you had any previous military 

rience?” asked the recruiting officer 
colored applicant. 

“T suah has, Boss,” was the reply. 
been shot at three times befoh 
evah was a wah.”—The Throttle, 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Requirement 
\ doctor who was superintendent of 

Sunday school in a small village 

ked one of the boys this question: 

Willie, will you tell me what we 
t do in order to get to heaven?” 

Said Willie, “We must die.” 

“Very true,” replied the doctor, “but 

tell me what we must do before we die.” 

“We must get sick,” said Willie, “and 
for you.”—Rotary Whizz, WINNE- 

G, MANITOBA, CANADA. 


Dog 
It is said: “The noblest kind of dog is 
hot dog—it actually feeds the hand 
it bites it."—The Signal, East PItTTs- 
H, PENNSYLVANIA. 





On the Dotted Line 


Get the range and start firing away 
with your suggestions for completing 
the unfinished limerick below. For the 
best "shot," The Fixer will pay $2. Send 
your "'shots"—as many as you care to 
send—to Stripped Gears Department, 
in care of "The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
You may hit the bullseye. The con- 
test closes September |.—Gears Eds. 











Tunerville Tryout 
Our Club has no singers, it’s true, 
But do we like to sing? Yes, we due! 

So we grapple a tune 

And beat time with a spune— 

This is an easy one. But to get you 
started, here are some rhyme-word sug- 
gestions: blue, drew, new, view, brew, 
mew, grew, adieu, pursue. There are 


' 


many, many others! 


Honey Money 

Mr. Jim Jack (see Stripped Gears, 
April Rorarian) set a lot of readers of 
this magazine to thinking just what 
they would do if they had some busy 
bees that made honey and much money. 
Some would, according to their con- 
tributions to the unfinished limerick 
about Mr. Jack, buy bonds for sonny. 
Others would think it funny if they had 
so much money. But W. Keith Pegg, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Evans 
ton, Illinois, and winner of the month's 
limerick contest, would give expression 
to his wide interest in Boys Work: 
Jim Jack's got a whole lot of money— 
His bees got to work and made honey. 

Now what would you do 

Ina similar stew? 
Send boys to a camp that is sunny. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
FIRECRACKER MAZE: 














Ziazacs: John Wesley. Crossurenee: pF 
Junk. 2. POrt. 3. AcHe. 4. SpaN. CoWl. 
6. MEad. 7. Stem. 8. PLay. 9. Dikt. 10. 
Pony. 

NATURE Quiz: The six untrue statements 
concern birds, snakes, porcupines, moles, 
whales, and tadpoles. 
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Juty, 1942 


“HERE'S some more orders, Jake! I knew all the time automobiles wuz only a fad!” 


\ow. ecthat it is 


important to buy 
things which last 


longer ... choose 


ORIENTAL 
hUGS 


Not just because they are 








more luxurious or more ex- 
quisite, but because they are 
a sound and enduring invest- 
ment. No floor covering made 
will give you longer wear or 
more lasting satisfaction. At 
your first opportunity exam- 
ine our matchless collection 
of modern and antique Ori- 
ental rugs—the largest, most 
diversified in America. To 
Rotarians and their friends 
who cannot conveniently visit 
our salesroom, we'll arrange 


to ship rugs on approval. 


Free! Booklet on 
“Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890 
169 N. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 











SPEECH DEFECTS 


Handicap Soldiers 

30,000 rejected in the draft because 
of stammering, loss of voice, and other 
speech defects. Almost everyone of 
these can be corrected in two months, 
if treated directly—but the Govern- 
ment has no department for this 
work, hence the men are rejected or 
refused commission. 
The Hawkes Speech Foundation, as a 
patriotic gesture, will pay the fee for 
the correction of any man eligible for 
the army or any soldier refused a 
commission. 


For information write: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Martin Hall for Speech Correction, 
Bristol, R. |. 
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To 


an opportunity for service 


ness of all useful occupations, and 





encourage and foster the ideal 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
in particular to encourage and foster 


THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


of 


(1) The development of acquaintance ai 


(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 


the 


dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 





” ‘ 
eer ttapg rhe 
ye baetag gree 


pation as an opportunity to serve society 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 
of service 





S 





IN YOUR RECORD BOOK 
of Rotary milestones, write it 
large that “Toronto Came through 
in '42 (as it did before in °24).” 
Toronto promised a great war- 
time Convention—and delivered. 
(For proof, see pages [8 to 33.) 
Rotarian John Q. Jones summed 
it up this way: “It bucked me up 
a lot. Everybody I talked to, every 
speech I heard, fortified my cour- 
age. Wasn't a bit of doubt any- 
where that our countries can do 
the big job before them But 
everybody felt that this time we'll 
By planning. 


Rotary? 


win the peace, too 
By still more sacrifice 
Sure, it’ll be in the picture. It’s 
helping to paint it. I saw ‘how’ 
at Toronto.” Who Rotarian 
Just every Rotarian who 
was present. Look for him next 


at Philadelphia 


Jones? 


year 


THAT NEWSCASTER 
who recently spoke disparagingly 
of efforts of Rotarians to plan for 
post-war reconstruction Was, SO 
far as we know, not at the Con- 
vention Had he been, he no 
doubt would have been gratified 
to learn that he had not too highly 
appraised the serious study being 
given by more than 300 Rotary 
Clubs in the British Isles to the 
problem of winning the peace. 
But he would most certainly have 
heard things in the post-war dis- 
cussion groups that would have 
caused him to revise his comment 
on the efforts of Rotarians in the 
United States Scores of Clubs 
have set up committees and fire- 
side groups to discuss the seven 
questions formulated by Rotary 
International’s “Post-War Com- 
mittee,” so ably headed by Past 
International President Walter D. 
Head. Hundreds of Clubs have 
devoted programs to the general 
topic of the peace for which the 
United Nations fight, as opposed 
to the “New Order” sought by 
Axis powers. Thousands of Ro- 
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tarians have read and commented 
on THE RorTarIAn’s “A World to 
LIVE In” series, which since last 
September has been exploring 
mankind’s hope for a better post- 
war world. 


IT WILL NOT BE NEWS 
by the time this magazine reaches 
you, but many a Rotary Club in 
the United States is codperating in 
a broad effort to bring American 
morale to a burning-sharp focus. 
Rotary’s Secretariat, acting under 
recent Board authorization, has 
mailed to every Club in the United 
States large sheets carrying A 
Declaration of War by the Un- 
armed Forces of the U. S. A. 
These are being signed not only by 
Rotarians, but by their families 
and business associates. 


A MAGNIFICENT RESPONSE 
has been given by Rotary Clubs 
the world around, to their Gov- 
ernment’s appeals for investment 
in stamps and bonds to purchase 
the sinews of modern warfare. 
Club publications provide ample 
justification for that statement. 
Not so easy to get is information 
on the purchase by individual Ro- 
tarians. Such data is not public 
information, but discreet inquiries 
indicate that Rotarians are re- 
sponding as you would expect 
men schooled in Rotary service to 
do. Many of them are coéperat- 
ing in getting their employees vol- 
untarily to adopt the plan where- 
by a portion of their wages and 
salaries is regularly set aside for 
bonds. Not only does such money 
immediately help their country, 
but also it lays the foundation for 
personal economic stability in the 
post-war days ahead. 


SHOULD WE SHIELD 
the children from war? Only 
Heaven can protect them from its 
worst furies—but how about the 
little items? Should we spare 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


them war talk, war scrimping? 
No less an authority than Angelo 
Patri says: “Don’t feel sorry about 
making the children conscious of 
the need for saving and doing 
without It is good for their souls. 
If they know that every 

penny put to service is put to the 
life of their country, they won't 
mind. They will like it.” Calvin 
Coolidge cherished a certain motto 
which he said made New England 
strong. Any child can _ under- 
stand it. Every adult should heed 
it for its timely injunction. 

Fat it up. 

Wear it out. 


Make it do. 
Do without. 


IT’S NOT THE TOT 
but his older brother and sister 
we need to worry about. Britain 
found it so. In its first year of 
war, juvenile offenses among chil- 
dren under 14 increased about 41 
percent, and among children from 
14 to 17, about 22 percent. With 
Dad in the Army and Mother in a 
defense plant, British youth found 
too much idle time on its hands— 
and the devil did the rest. Is that 
to happen in other lands at war? 
It will, unless all the agencies 
that worked for boys and girls in 
peacetime continue—yes, redou- 
ble—their efforts now in wartime. 
That means Rotarians. As the 
friends and leaders and employers 
and dads of youth, their respon- 
sibility on the home front is 
heavier than ever. 


DADS? THAT REMINDS US 
of the saddest story we’ve ever 
heard. Past District Governor H. 
Dennett (‘“Tarvia’) Jones, of 
North Carolina, once asked a 
dozen boys—sons of mill-town 
millionaires and laborers banded 
together in a boys’ club—‘‘Whao is 
your hero?” 

“Just one boy out of the lot 
wanted to be like his dad,” says 
Rotarian Jones, “and it so hap- 
pened that his dad worked on re- 
lief.” The boy’s reasons were 
simple enough: “Dad loves me. 
He is interested in me. He works 
for me.” Certainly you’re busy, 
these days. Busy saving the world 
for that lad of yours. But, Mister, 
don’t for a minute forget him 
while you’re doing it. 


i eur LLG. 








